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M. Schweickherd, State Commissioner 
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Evenston, tli 
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of Education. % Paovi 


Teaching Aids 


Special Unit (pp. 9-12) 
Phis 
vided 


hustory 


unit The Di 


presents I 


week s special 
World of 1950 
and 


information toward an un 


lerstanding of the basic 
the « 


und communism The 


problem ot 


today mnflict between democra 
unit therefore is 
supplement to the 
nce material in “Your Key 
standing World News,” Part Il 


ssue. Suggestion for all-vear use 


in important 


the “Key sections are given on 


T 


Unit Motivation 

When tl nations of the met 
in San Francisco in 1945 to lay the 
foundation t the - lt N 
ver the world hoped that we at las 
had the 


There was the h ype that by understand 


vorld 
people all 


means to stop future wars 


ing ind he Iping one anothe we could 


reach the goals of better living and 
vears later 
World War III 
it working for the 
effort or 


a goal in 


world peace And now. tive 
threat of 


think th: 


we tace the 


“Do you 


} 
world 18 


react 


ideal of one wasted 


that we can such 


future? What factors have been re 


dividing the world to 


of World War III 


sponsible tor 


the point of a threat 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
“ONE WORLD’? (p. 9) 
An Activity Approach 
l Devel , 
this article 


embodied in 
a C.B.S 
Select 


p the ideas 
along the lines of 


“You are There” radio program 


a student to play the part of the an 


nounce! a dialogue built 
up on tl tings mentioned 
in italics #t the cast reads the 


parts as giver wv as devel yped under 
ment 


t} 


ne ¢ 


a suggested 
2. Suggest 
G.l 


sian and Ameri 


' 
iss) write a 
, 


diary for tl lay that the Rus- 


, 
n soldiers met on the 


bridge Let ther nclude their immedi 


ate reactions, their hopes and aspira- 


tons 


SCHOLASTIC 


EDITION ° 


orld 
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ryy - 
«J , . > 
for This Issue 
the 
controversial subject, “Can Russia and 
the U. S. Live in One World at Peace”? 
Provide time for the rest of the class 


3. Have a class forum discuss 


to ask challenging questions 

4. Assign committees to prepare 
reports for the 
topics “What Happened at 


‘What Happened at Pots- 


simple re search class 
on the 
Teheran’ 


dam.” 


Pivotal Questions 

l. Russia was one of 
of the l N. in 1945. Do 
Russia that 


working for the goal of world peace 


the founders 
think 


time in 


you 
was sincere at 
and friendship? Why or why not? 

2. What did Churchill 
he said that “an iron curtain lies across 
Europe ?—"Communist parties o1 fifth 


mean when 


columns are a growing peril to civili 


zation 


3. In what way does the “cold war’ 


difter from the “shooting war”? 
Summary 

Do you think that the 
world” will become a reality some day 
dream? 


ideal of “one 


or will always remain a mere 


Why? 


COMMUNISM GRABS FOR WORLD 
POWER (p. 10) 

Pivotal Questions 
l. Russia 


tion 


constitu- 
and a legislature to make the 
So does the U. S. Why then do 
we call Russian democracy a fake? 

2. What is meant by the statements 


has elections, a 


laws 


Russia is the capital of world com 
munism”? Russia is the “training camp 
tor ( 
world 

3. How did the situation in Europe 
and Asia after World War II provide 
Russia with opportunities to develop 


ommunists from all over the 


communism in those areas? 

4. What methods do 
nists use to seize Control over a coun- 
try? 


5. In —— do members of the 


the Commu 


eek 


Communist party act as agents for 


Russia? 


Activities 

1. Interpret life under communism 
as seen through the eyes of a pupil 
who has come to America from life un- 
der the Nazis or a Communist satel- 
lite 

2. Have a pupil write a radio script 
which announces Communist rules of 
conduct for a city just seized by the 
Communists. 


Summary 

Interpret the cartoon on page 10. 
What is meant by “police state” meth- 
ods? Why are such methods necessary 
under a Communist form of govern 
ment? What holds the people of de- 


mocracies together? 


THE FREE WORLD FIGHTS BACK 

(p. 11) 

Pivotal Questions 

1. In what ways do the Russian 
satellite governments resemble pup- 
pets on a television show with Russia 
as the puppet-master? 

2. Why has Uncle Sam been ac- 
cepted as “captain of the anti-com- 
munist team”? Which countries have 
joined our team? In what ways are 
they giving us support to fight against 
the spread of world communism? 

3. Why are the countries of Latin 
America acting more as the “cheering 
section” and bleacher spectators than 
as active participants in the fight 
against communism? 

4. Why is an educated people one 
of our strongest defense weapons to 
halt the advance of communism? 


Activities 

1. Have pupils draw up a chart com- 
paring the wealth and resources of the 
Russian bloc with the resources of the 
U. S. and its allies. 

2. Suggest to pupils with artistic 
ability that they draw cartoons based 





2-T 


on ideas 
cartoon ¢ 


vs. The f 


Summary 
Have 
the thernne 
ple is a st 


1S THERE ANY ROOM FOR 
NEUTRALS? (p. 12 


Pivotal Questions 
(A wa 

be ivail 

Pupils sh 

hook maps 
Li 

ers of | ‘ i le id Pict 

advise 

the allies 


rossible 
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tral in ous 
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western Ww 


Activities 
l. Ha 
improvisat 
that thes 
One can 
only } 

f pove 
offer are 
other puy 
this point 


imsues at 


United Nations 


A Guide to 
(Part Ii) 
World Affairs 

Feat 


The Key” Issue 


( 


Na 


The United States 


‘ © 4 


b re 


the United 
biographies 


3. “Supreme ( 


21). « 


tat 
es DD 
" i 


Ready References 
Although several of the foregoing 


ntended { reference 
is reading, the fol- 


illy helpful 


mtinu 


S. Lead 
er Lands” P 


That Changed the 
The texts and synop 


locuments 


Good Citizenship Page (p. 14) 
How Housto Texas 


| j 
il and recreational 


theme ~ our 


helped meet 
needs of vouth 
the citizenship story 
week. What is being done in your 
to meet the similar needs 
‘re is a project where stu 
ind school authorities can work 
ly with parents and local business 
leaders to solve an urgent problem 
4 new column in World Week, “Lie 
Detector,” exposes Russian propaganda 
Make it a regular class project to scout 
the newspapers for Russian propaganda 
statements to be exposed as part of the 
American campaign to fight commu 


ism with truth 


Picture History Page (p. 16) 
World Week c 


uanel series tracing 


mtinues its picture- 
American history 
ugh the contributions of famous 
-rsonalities. This week we learn how 
tolfe helped put Jamestown on 
feet by introducing tobacco as a 
ey crop This feature can be used 
starting point tor a classroom dis 
i f } 


mand stud ) ” mial days 


Suggested Activities 
| | re your pupils to 


| save the pic 
i} 


panel series an yuild ‘ scrapbook 
2 Assign pl for class reports 
early Olonies in America met 


1 | } 
lure ‘ | 1 Iding came tt 


rv of the New 


rdships faced by 


i script which 


} ] 
Jonial America 





Answer Key to Workbook Questions 
a) Attlee, Tr i Stalin b) Great 
Churchill d) 


see page 10 


4) see page 11, 
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Boy Scout “Traffic Cop’ —-- “Sages Word News”) 
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OTTO GRAHAM 


Famous Quarterback 
of the Cleveland Browns 
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A pig ax ¥ oy et 
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— : ee <7 1 ‘28-0 against us at the half! That's how the Brown- Yankee 

yey ~—) e game of 1947 was! Then the Yanks marched right down to our 
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wr 


l-foot line. But we held and took over. In the huddle | told our 


7 
hes , speedy end to try to shake loose deep . 
\ * : _ ooh 


on 
‘ 
(nd 


But if you're a caffein -susceptible like me, the caffein 
e in coffee can cause ‘coffee nerves.’ | found that out in 
ewe. That's why | switched to swell-tasting PosTUM for 
»t drink it's 100°, caffein-free |” 





AND NOTRE DAMES 
Selle DOSTUM AN IDEAL TRAINING TABLE 
DRINK. START DRINKING POSTUM 


NOW... DON’T RISK “COFFEE NERVES! 








if YOU MADE 


POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods 





Say What | 
7° You Please! 


This let- 


is open 


\ 
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and that’s what we mean! 


column, a regular feature, 
and criticism 


orchids. We 


mind, 


opinion on an subject 
kind, brickbats 
know 


readers 
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Editors. 
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S New York 3 
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ibout three 
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see so well 
that library 
Japan 
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d to hear from 
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yours in a flash n= Z 


with arg us 75 


you can get swell shots, any time 
of day or night. And talk about color! 
This great Argus camera really delivers 
with full, natural color pictures you'd 
be Why not 
see your local Argus Dealer today? 


' Just plug in the 


flash attachment—line up your subject 


Yes, sir, it’s that easy hat, 


in the big Argus view finder—and shoot 
the works! 
You don’t have to be a camera 
not with an Argus 75. Right off the 


THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 


whiz” proud to show anywhere. 


You see the picture as it w l 
appear on the print with this 
extra-large, brill 
finder und that means fine 


' 
com position 


iant view 





s i 
a 
nar 


ome 


ind 





pprove 

As tor 

ther rec 
we'll have to 
At 


' 
too 


Plug-in flash 
unit ($4.08 


ait and 
ack 
Frankie's rival 
al singing, 


see 
in school, 


> 


Ann Arbor, 


out his 


‘ARGUS 75-COMBINES SIMPLICITY... 


You can have extra fun with 
this built-in flash that allows 
you to shoot indoors and after 
dark. And you get 12 album 
size shots on one roll of him. 


You have a smooth shutter 
and a ready-to-shoot 
signal. Interconnected film 
wind prevents double 
ex posures. 


release, 


gus 75 costs only 


1489 
us 


Michigan 


Leather corrying 
cove ($2.50 extra) 
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PART | 


Sey What You Please 
Newsmokers 
i) k Look ot the News 
World News In Review 
SPECIAL UNIT: The Divided World of 1950 9 
Lie Detector 
Adventure into America’s Past 
Ask Goy Heod 

wrams Would You Solve tt? 

rd Column 
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Your Key to Understanding 


women 


on poge 32 of Part ti 





Quick Look at the 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Eva Perén may run for 
vice-president of Argentina (p. 4). IN NEWS PAGES 
pp. 6-8)—U. N. forces capture Seoul; Congress passes 
Communist-control bill, raises taxes; U. S. returns cen- 
tury-old Mexican battle flags; Bunche wins Nobel Peace 
Prize; U. S. asks U. N. Assembly to take more active 


peace making role 


WELCOME, INDONESIA: The Republic of In 

donesia (WW. Sept. 20, p. 9) is slated to be U. N. 60th 

member. The U. N. Security Council approved the re- 

public for membership and the General Assembly is 
msidered certain to add its O. K 


FOR WORLD PEACE: The Ford Foundation is a 
irter-billion dollar fund created by Henry Ford, the 
to maker, and his family. Last week the Foundation 
ledicated its vast assets to support activities for world 
eace, democracy, education, and the building of better 
where. Expected to head the Founda 
Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman resigned last 


\! 


ivs of life ever 


is Paul G 


as chief of the Economic Cooperation Administra 
U. S. end of the European Recovery Program 
| 
' 


pla His successor is William C. Foster 
PATH OF DARKNESS: September 24 was a sunny 
Sunday in most of the northeast U. S. Yet, in countless 
Big-league 
baseball games had to be played under floodlights in 
mid-afternoon. The U. S. Weather Bureau explained 
iat a 200-mile-wide blanket of smoke from 100 forest 
fires in Canada’s western prairie had swept southeast- 
vard across the northern U. S. Rains checked the fires 
the next day, but the smoke continued to drift across 
the nation last week 


towns and cities, day turned to darkness 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? A U. S. Government agency 
the board on Geographic Names, has the job of giving 
U. S. places their official names. The board isn’t very 
popular in San Francisco right now. That California 
city of 700,000 is at the north end of a large peninsula 
between two bays. San Franciscans supposed the pen- 
insula was named after their city. But last month the 
Board on Geographic Names decided to call the region 
Santa Cruz Peninsula.” The resort town of Santa Cruz, 
farther south on the Peninsula, rejoiced—but San Fran 
cisco officials protested. The board agreed to consider 
the protest 





OUR FRONT COVER: with able-bodied 
Korean men needed on the firing line, Boy Scouts 
took over as traffic cops in Pusan. This city in 
southeast Korea is chief supply port for the U. N. 
drive in Korea (see p. 6). Korean words on the 
box where the boy stonds say: “Republic of Ko- 
rea Boy Scouts.” Acme Photo 











Acme Phote 


““WE MADE IT!” That's what these four young Irish 
men shouted as they sailed into New York harbor last 
week. They had crossed the Atlantic Ocean in a 36-foot 
sailboat, the Ituna. This saga of the sea began last June 
when the four sailed from Ireland. In Spain they 
stopped and junked their engine. From that point on 
they traveled entirely by sail. The weary but happy 
seafarers are (left to right in photo); Desmond Dalton, 
22; John Kenny, 21; Kevin O'Farrell, 22; and Anthony 
Jacob, 22. All but O'Farrell plan to study architecture 
in the U. S. MORE NEWS GF OCEAN TRAVEL: 
Two U. S. pilots crossed the ocean in about 10 hours 
last month in the first trans-Atlantic non-stop flight by 
jet planes 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

BRITISH AID TO ASIA: Communists are busy stirring 
up trouble in poverty-ridden south and southeast Asia 
home of a quarter of the world’s people. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations will fight back with a vast 
program of economic help. Commonwealth nations will 
provide funds to help build dams, power plants, fac 
to increase Asian production and develop 
The program is being drawn 


tories, etc., 
better living conditions 
up in London this week 


ENDQUOTE: Pau! G. Hoffman (see story “For World 
Peace”), protesting efforts in Congress to cut ECA aid 
to nations that trade with Communist Eastern Europe 
“Nations that have to be bullied will not prove to be 
the kind of friends that are necessary when the fighting 
gets tough.” 





SQUEEZE IN KOREA 


United Nations forces 
North 


nutcracker 


driving 
Korean 


squeeze 


to crush the 
army in a 
their 


Kore in 


scored 
of the 


see map above) 


greatest victory 


war last week 


Septer 
ifter Nort 
the 3Sth I 
ted The 

oft 
thon 
landing 
Inchon. (See 
Kev to t 
Part Hl 

ind railroads 

ind South Ko 
Seoul. Capture 


f the upply 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


to the North Korean troops 
in South Korea. General MacArthur 
U.N 


enemy 


routes 
commander, aims to trap these 
he tore the, can es 
ape to the north 

What's Behind It: | 


were 


troops 


veek ULN 
South Ko 


imazing! ast pace 


forces recapturn 
rea it in 
Should they proceed bevond 
the 38th Parallel into North Korea? 
The United States has put this 
other [ N. me 
General Assembly s« 


now 


quecs 
tion betore mbers at 
the current 
Mit 


The United Natio vill 


ce cide 


have to 


much more qui kly than had 


been € pec ted. what to d« ibout Ko 
future The government of 
South Korea President Syng 
nan Rhee, demands the right to gov 
ern all of Korea 
Russian bordet 
tions believe th it the [ N 
take over Korea (or at least North 
Korea) as a trusteeshiy See key is 
ue, pages 15-16.) 
What about the | Ss 
in the event of quick vi 
rea? Sec 
Sawver warned the nation last week 


that home 


reas 


unde I 


right up to the 
Chinese some na 


should 


tront 
in Ko 


retary of Commerce Charles 


home 


tory 


front mobilization and re 
will 
It would be wrong to assume 


that, if the Korean episode 


strictions continue for a long 


“ hile 


he said 


is closed in our favor, we can forget 
The 


iggression 


the whole thing danger of 


(Communist elsewhere 


vill still be with us 


TWO NEW LAWS 


Congressmen have packed their 
bags and good-by to 
Washington, promising to be 


back on the job November 27 


said 


The Slst recessed on 


September 23 to go home and start 


Congress 


umpaigning tor re-election. On 
Election Day, November 7, all 435 
Representatives and one third of ow 
Senators plus four other Senators 
filling incomplete terms) will be up 
for election 

Betore its recess Congress passed 
over the President's veto, the Intern- 
al Security Act of 1950. This law 
umong other things requires Com 
munists to register their names with 
the Department of Justice and per 
mits the government to put Commu 
nists in detention camps in wartime 


BREAKING THE NAKTONG LINE 
G.1.’s in jeeps cross a tributary of the 
Naktong River in Korea on a ferry built 
ef pontoon boats. In background, men 
are building a roadway over the stream 
for heavier vehicles. Wide World photo. 





The full story of the Internal Secur- 
ity Act will appear in World Week 
Oct 
communism in 


18 issue as part of a unit on 
America.) 
Congress approved new tax meas- 
res to raise an additional five billion 
II Unck 1950 
Income Taxes paid by individuals 
ire increased in average of 17 per 
cent, starting October 1. Most work- 
have a portion of their income 
tax withheld from their wages each 


ars for Sam in 


veek by their employers. This mon- 
ey is sent directly to the Government 
to apply on income taxes. Rates on 
these withholding taxes also go up 
October | 
Corporation u 


come taxes are In- 


ised in average of 15 per cent 


ill income earned from July 1, 

cent tax, to be paid 
ers, has been placed 
household 


sets and 


This goes into effect 


ARMING THE WEST 


How can Western Europe be 
strengthened to resist Commu- 
nist aggression? What is Ger- 
many'’s place in Europe's de- 
fense program? 
chiet issues facing 
» Western world in 
conferences last 
7th floor of New 
ildorf-Astoria Hotel 
mber 12 to 14 


isters of the three leading 


Sente 


Taking 
meeting were Dean 
\cheson of the United States, Ernest 
Bevin of Britain Robert Schu 
ian of France 
This was followed on September 
15 to 18 by a meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. The 
he Council are the foreign ministers 
yf the 12 partner-nations in the 
North Atlantic Defense Treaty 
Here’s what the Acheson-Bevin- 
conference decided should 


s conte rred 


ind 


members of 


hi mat 
Morne 
1) End the state of war with Ger- 
iny; though Allied troops are still 
to be kept there 
2) Warn 
Western including an 
attack by East Ger- 
will be regarded as an attack 
m the U. S., Britain, and France 
3) Allow the West German gov- 


Russia that any attack 
Cermany 
Communist 


many 


Wide World phot 


FOREIGN MINISTERS of the three leading Western nations planned defense 
against Communist aggression at a meeting in U. S. last month (story on this 


Robert 
State 


Left to right: 
S. Secretary of 


page). 
Acheson, U. 


ernment to increase its police torce 
from 10,000 to 40,000 This 
force is intended to cope with in 


men 


ternal disturbances, such as Com 
munist-inspired rioting 

(4) Permit the West German cov 
ernment to set up a Ministry of For 


Affairs 


representatives 


and exchange diplo 
with 


eign 
matic foreign 
countries 

(5) Reduce 
West German economy 
the steel industry. The Germans are 
to be permitted to build more cargo 
ships for export and to produce more 
steel to meet the defense needs of 


controls over 


Allied 


including 


Western Europe 


On one issue no agreement has 


Whether Ger 
man troops should be included in a 


been reached as yet 


Western European army 


FRIENDSHIP FLAGS 


Sixty-nine tattered flags that 
once flew in battle became 
flags of friendship last month. 


American troops captured the ban 
ners from Mexican armies during the 
Mexican War of 1846-48. That war 
broke out largely as the result of a 
quarrel over Texas. Americans set 
tled in Texas (then part of Mexico) 
revolted, set up their own govern 
ment, and finally joined the U. S 
over Mexico's protest 

To prove that bygones are by 
gones, a Texas Senator, Tom Con- 
nally, thought of a good neighborly 
act. He proposed that the captured 
flags, which had been in the U. S 
Military Academy at West Point 


Schuman, 
Ernest 


Dean 
secretary 


French 
Bevin, 


foreign minister; 
British foreign 


N. ¥ be given back to Mexico 
Congress agreed. 

September 13 was the 103rd anni 
versary of the Battle of Chapultepec 
last battle of the Mexican War. On 
that dav President Miguel Aleman of 
Mexico received the banners ma 
at Chapultepec Castle 


overlooking Mexico City, capital of 


ceremony 


Mexico 


BUNCHE’S PRIZE 


Ralph Bunche, U. S. statesman 
and U. N. official, will get the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1950. He 
is the first Negro ever to re- 
ceive this prize. 
the award for his 
peace in 


Bunche 


service to 


won 
Palestine. Two 
years ago an assassin shot and killed 
Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
who had been sent to Palestine by 
the U. N. to trv to end the warfare 
between Israel and the Arab League 
Bunche took Bernadotte’s 
place as mediator. He persuaded 
both sides to agree to an armistice 
Fighting has never resumed. 

The Peace Prize is the gift of Al 
fred Nobel of Sweden, who died in 
1896. He had invented dynamite. He 
felt guilty at making a fortune from 
an explosive that could be used in 
war. In his will he provided that a 
prize be awarded each year to the 
person who did the most for world 
peace during the preceding year 

Other annual Nobel prizes are 
presented for contributions in phys 
ics, chemistry, medicine, and liter 
Nobel chose institutions in 


nations 


ature 
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for vat ails the 


| sed by 
of State Dean Ache 
N. General Assembly 
1 opened last month 
United Nations is 
li known. The one body 
N. that can tak 
the Security Council 
the veto. This is th 


Russia 


1 


etfective 
1s hog 

right of 
Britain. China 
tachon 

hand 

Assembly 

powers 
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and 
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secretary 
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uf security 
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| ! 

should 
rt wavs 
ichon 


irryv out 


condemnation of war 

ns by the democracies 

vainst Russia 

B) A Big 

strengthening of peace 

1949 

ed since membership in the United 

Nations obligates the Big Five to 
preserve peace 

C) Reduction by one-third of the 

#~ the armed forces of the Big 

1948)—this would 


Russians an advantage 


“for the 
proposed in 


Five pact 


actually, no such pact Is need 


proposed ili 
give the 
hly ten to one over the west 
intries in military might 
all Vishinsky added the 
stale Soviet proposals for 
ing This So 
roposal had been turned down 
United Nations General As 
nes be tore 


s and Vishin 


the order of 


this 


atomic we 


pons 


several tir 
h plans \c he sO 


were pla ed on 


business of the General Assembly 


ENTEZAM ELECTED 


Nasrollah Ente Iranian 
Le to the United Nations 
elected President of the fifth session 
f the General Asse He is 50 
a career diplomat, and a 
veteran of the old League of Na 


‘ 


zam, the 


i€ gate 


was 
‘ mbly 


years old 


Mr. Entezam’s chief rival for the 
post was the Pakistan Foreign Min 
ister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan 
The lranian del vate defeated the 
Pakistan delegate by 32 to 


9 rt 


i vote of 
iirty votes are required for 
election ) 


Wide World Phote 
NEW PRESIDENT of U.N. General As- 
sembly is Nasrollah 
left He is 


ulations 


Entezam of Iran, 
congrat- 
Romulo of 


shown receiving 
Carlos P. 


the Philippines, 


from 


retiring president. 





THE BIG THREE: Their first meeting... 


AT TEHERAN, Iran, Dec 


1943: |. to r., Stalin of Russia, U. S. 
President Franklin Roosevelt, British Prime Minister Churchill. 


What Happened 
to “‘One World’’? 


Act 1—Comrades 
1945. World War II 
U. S. and Russian 
first time. G. I.’s 
uined bridge acToss 
f Germany. Russian 
ut from the other end 
In the middle they 


lovaric h! 


Russians 
llows! I think we'll 
not just here, but 
Why, 


rganization meet- 


Say, these 


world, too 


i Nations is starting 
o—and the Russians 

{ N. That 

is work for the “one 

pea ind friendship that 
At east 


means 


let's hope so 


Act 2 
at Westminster College in 
n March 5, 1946 

and 


Suspicion 


Winston 
im cap gown, 1s 
eaking 

curtain lies 


(LHURCHILI An iron 


cross Europe. Communist parties or 
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fifth columns are a growing peril to 
civilization 

Girt (whispering indignantly): | 
don't care if he was the British prime 
he has no right to talk like 
that. How are we going to get along 


minister 


with Russia if we're always so sus 
pic ius? 

Seconp Gra: Shh! Churchill knows 
the Russians a lot better than you do 
He just has the courage to say the 
things we'll all be saying a year from 
now. Just read the papers—the Rus 
Sians and their Communist helpers 
are getting « ontrol of most of eastern 
Europe, and if it hadn't been for the 
U. N. Russia would probably have 
taken over Iran. Get your eyes open 
girl! 


Act 3--Cold War 
The ‘g'are of floodlights 


snow flurries sweeping busy Tem 
plehof airfield in the U. $ 
tion zone of Berlin. “Airlift” planes 
roar in and out every few minutes 
It is December, 1948 

G. I. Mecuanic ( shivering ) 
Pardon my pun, but this must be the 
coldest part of the “cold war.” 

Puor: It’s certainly cold enough- 
and we're about as close to war as 
we can get without shooting. For 
months now the Russians haven't let 


reveals 


occupa 


Brrr! 


. 


AT POTSDAM, Germany, July 1945: |. to r., British Prime 
Minister Attlee, U. S$. President Truman, and Stalin (again) 


And their latest meeting—was it the last? 


' 


trucks and trains cross their occupa 
tion zone of Germany with supplies 
for Berlin. But we'll keep on supply 
ing the city by airplane just as long 
as we have to. These Berliners want 
to be free as much as we do. We've 
got to help them—just as we're help 
Greeks fight 
who are trying to 


Communist 


take 


ing the 
guerrillas 
over that country 

Mecnanic: This is pretty rough 
but maybe it's a good thing. What's 
happened in the last couple of years 
has shown everybody that the Com 
munists are going to grab anything 
they can get. They 
friendship. They never had any in 
helping us build 


don't want our 
tention of “one 
unless it's an all-Communist 
Well 


get us another load 


world 
world here's your plane. Go 


lieutenant! 


Act 4—Shooting War 


A member of the U. S. military 
mission in Korea is reporting by 
phone to his headquarters. It is the 
afternoon of June 25, 1950. 


Sotpier: Yes, lieutenant, North 
Koreans with plenty of tanks have 
crossed the 38th Parallel and they're 
attacking the South Korean army 
Here in Asia the cold war is now a 
shooting war. (Turn page.) 
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COMMUNIST STYLE 











nd ib 4 


World 


eoCcUup ed 


pe 


Rus 


against the 


{ 


uit the Gef 
to take 


heine 
rit ip d 


thei: 
local 
trained in Rus 
f the 


eastern European na 


govern 


ing happened in 

S hich was occupied 
is after World War II 
hus Russia organized in Europe 
1 block of obedient “satellite’ 


and, Rumania 


Russia 


Czechoslovakia 
Albania 


islavia used to be in this group 


Germany and 
later what happened 


ynmunists third big chance 
the other side of the globe 
la 
years armed Comm 
in China have been fighting 
Nationalist 
f China. In the past two years the 


thei: 


many 
government 


ymunists burst out of 


thol€ in Manchuria and over 


ran all of China except the island of 


I 


agents of 


( 


Ormosa 
And the “Communist world,” don't 
means more than Russia and 

other Communist-run countries 
every part of the globe are the 

world communism—the 
ynmunist party 

Unusuel words in this unit ere defined in 

Your Werd Column,” page 19 





The Free World Fights Back 


SHIS s about the World Series 
The World Series we're talking 
nt a baseball 

ntest for contro] of the 


game 


1 Series 
another chance next 


the losing 


les are “playing for 


line-up 
is the Communist 
is captain pitcher, 
of the 
ve rest of the team 

d, but they don't 


v a ball without get 


tact owner 


. is signal You can 
plaver from another 
| alike 


vent—with 


in the same 
secret 


propa- 


! qu iwking 


hing armies 
all the 
Cur 


de? Well 
Russia's Lron 
1 this: They don’t want 


control All 


next page ) 


ler Russia s 
iVia see 
igainst communism 

n't agree on the best way 

sm. And they don't 

} 


to boss them around 


) 
just what to do 
we build a winning team 


irst place, ours is a team 

Part of our strength 
ne is thinking about 
and each acts 


1 free will 


d me 


nd place, the team is 


g organized. The free 





East Meets West in Vienna 


There's one place on the globe where 
Russia and the Western nations are still 
working together on a joint job. Vienna, 
Austria’s capital, is divided into U. S., 
French, British, and Russian zones. An 
International Patrol keeps order among 

nations. Military 
four nations take 
part in the patrol. In photo you see how 
the patrol works. In the back of the 
jeep are a French and British M. P., the 
Russian sits in the front seat (left), 

and the American M. P. drives. 
U. S. Army photo 


soldiers of the four 


policemen from all 
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world is finding out that it must fight 
back against the Communist threat 
When North Korea invaded South 
Korea of the United Na 
tions members (except the Commu 


every one 


nist countries) joined in demanding 
that North Korea stop its attack 
WeStern Europe, the U. S., and Can 
ada have joined in the North Atlan 
tic Pact to cooperate in defens« 

In the third place, the non-Com 
munist world is strong. Let us count 
up some of the things Russia doesn't 
control: Three-quarters of the world’s 
two-thirds of the world’s 
people—practically all the vast sea 
areas of the world 


land area 


the nations with 
the biggest and best industries, the 
finest farms, and the best-educated 
people—most of the world’s mineral 
resources 

You might say that Uncle Sam is 
the captain of the anti-Communist 
team. He will provide a large share 
of the arms for the North Atlantic 
Pact nations. He is supplying most 
of the soldiers for the Korean war 
He is giving help to 
strengthen the free world against 
communism 

The “first team” in the free world’s 
battle only Western 


economic 


includes not 


Europe and the U. S., but nations 
on every continent. Liberia, Ethi 
and the Union of South Africa 
(all in Africa) plan to send aid for 
the war in Korea. Australia and New 
Zealand are backing up the U. N. wa 
front. Among the first to join in the 
Thai 
land and the Philippines will send 
troops to Korea 

Of all the continents, Africa prob 
ably has the fewest Communists and 


opia 


battle were Australian flyers 


its people know least about commu 
Most of Africa is controlled by 
European nations belonging to the 
North Atlantic Pact. So Africa will 
be prov iding its vast tropical riches 
African 


“supply rooms” for our 


nism 


to the anti-Communist side 
colonies are 
team 

Latin America has many Commu 
Most of the Latin 
governments are trying to stamp out 
within their borders 
But Latin America does not feel that 
it is in any particular danger of Com 
munist attack 


nists American 


communism 


Latin America is fhe 
“cheering section” for the anti-Com 
munist group but isn’t taking much 
part Only Panama 
offered to send troops to Korea 


otherwise has 

Finally, there is an are of nations 
around the borders of the Commu 
nist world that hope to keep out of 
the contest altogether, as you'll se« 
on the next page 





Is There Any Room 
for Neutrals? 


# southern and southeast 
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nainland nations of Asia, only 
il League Thailand is offering troops to fight 
ed at the tor the l N. in Korea. Indonesia 
s she’s neutral. India is trying to 
yeace-maker. Burma and Indo 


their hands full fighting 


ts feet be 7 


Supp t ' ‘ say 
lot bigger | sad “tine : on act as | 
door t } vorable S) } China have 

] I t ea Oo I Communist-led rebels 
Asia is going through a great revo 
In part this is a 


nst rule by European nations 
That's t t ‘ . ( and of southeast Asia has either 
nations t t stand hi n nel 1 freedom or much greater self 
t thee inist neighb | ) rans rnment since World War II. But 

h of the ste ry The 


Take I 
vest only part 
vents haven't yet con 


up for 
revolution 


! , HithOn 
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fought t ( governn 
t } t \ going to eur i I | the ie old poverty and ig 
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e against their governments 


communism break through and 
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THERE’S STILL A BRIDGE linking the two halves of our divided world 
Can the U.N. heal the East-West split before the quarrel leads to war? 





WHO ARE THE BIG THREE? 
Fill in the blanks 
a. The names of the Big Three leaders in the picture 


b. The country each one represents is: 


former Big Three leaders not in this 


today. (vou saw his picture on page 
I 


these countries are called “The Big 


IS RIGHT? 


letter of the correct statement in the 


blank 


hen we speak of a “fifth column” we usually 


in: (a) a certain type of architecture, (b) 
froup of people within a nation but helping 
remy, (Cc) an important section of a news 


Russians and their Communist helpers 
ntrol (a) Western Germany b) 
Latin America, (c) Eastern Europe 
cold war iS (a) 


most of 


The 


tween the Communist and Western countries, 


a war of nerves be- 


b) the war being fought in the colder regions 
in Korea, (c) fighting with chemical weapons 
The Russian revolution in 1917 which helped 
bring communism to power was led by: (a) 
Malik, (b (c) Stalin. 

In the Chinese Communists 
have taken over all of China except: (a) For- 
b) Manchuria, (c) Peiping 


Lenin 
past two years 


noosa 


iil. HOW WELL DID YOU READ? 


Fill in blank spaces with the correct answers 

l. The British leader who charged that Russia was 
building an Iron Curtain across Europe is 

2. Although the Russian Communists set up a gov 
ernment with a constitution, a law making body, and 
elections, their system of government is not democratic 


because 


2 


3. When we speak of the “Soviet bloc” we mean 


4. One reason that the countries of the non-Commu 
nist world are strong is that they control great economic 


wealth, such as : a 


5. One reason why some countries of southern and 
southeast Asia are not active allies of the Western na 
tions in the fight against communism 1s 


IV. WHO'S SIDE ARE THEY ON? 


Match the items in Column 
in Column B,. by writing on each blank line the number 
of the statement in Column B that fits best 
Column B 


A former satellite, now untriend 


A with the correct item 


Column A 
a Finland ] 
ly to Russia 
4 neutral pation in northern Eu 
b. Yugoslavia : 
rope 
A nation that sent airmen to 
fight with U. N. forces in Korea 
The country that caused a world 
crisis by sending troops across 


the 38th Parallel 


( North Korea 


d. Australia 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


1. What steps have been taken by the anti-communist 
countries to halt the spread of world communism? 


2. Look at the cartoon on page 12. What steps do 
you think might be taken in the U. N. to heal the East 
West quarrel? 

















A Thought for Today LIE DETECTOR 


WHAT THEY SAID— 

The source: Yakov Malik, Soviet 
Russian delegate to the United Na 
tions Security Council 

The story: Malik claimed August 
29 that he had received a message 
signed by 38 American officers who 
are prisoners of war in North Korea 
The messave said Malik appealed 
to the United States and the United 
Nations to withdraw their forces 
from the Korean war. This would 
“pre vent further needless loss of life 
on both sides.” The “messade " went 
on to charge that the Korean war 
was caused by the “aggression” of 


South Korea and the United States 


WHY THIS IS BUNK— 

The supposed message just 
copies Communist “party line” 
statements about the Korean war. 

All known facts prove that 
North Korea was the aggressor. 
\\ have the-spot reports of! 
United Nations observers and news 

correspondents, all of which 
that the North Koreans attacked 


What title would you give to this cartoon? Write the title you propose 1 ' ‘ id without warning 


on the blank line below. (if you want to know the title used by the o OF } uth Korean army 
newspaper that originally published the cartoon, look on page 19 : ! : headlong retreat 

s driven » re ong ret at 
f the war Rus 
| Yak planes led 
drive. All this is 


ssion came from 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK A i 2 2 2 2 2 nn rrr 


- Lnited States officers § are 
G ft to Youth pledged not to violate the policies 
: of their services and their country. 
If any officers did sign such a mes 
HERE'S ht | and D } na t ‘ ’ fee sage as Malik read, they certainly 
| st fa i t l | for Hebe ler lid n so of their own free will 
reation Totalitarian governments 
have frequently abused prisoners. 
The othcers tht possibly have been 
i messate, in one 
Vs (a physical 
of death; (b) 
a pe rson $0 he 


at 


he s doing Cc) 
m to sign something 
ven allowed to read 
ised by Commu 


5. You can’t be sure that a mes- 


urd sage from a prisoner of war is 

Other cities genuine unless it comes through 

, f asapossible the International Red Crosse— 

are eni , youth cente answer to thei n youth recrea which isn't allowed to enter North 
with every f f g tional problems Korea. 
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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 


N EVERY HAND, American oi: men have been ques- 
QO tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War Il —during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils, 

Based on the assumptien that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength wust be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


, 


Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BOON AFTER THE SPANISH i 
SETTLED FLORIDA, ENGLISHMEN 
BEGAN TO MAKE THEIR HOMES IN 
THE NEW WORLD. THE FIRST 
ENGLISH COLONIES IN WHAT is 
NOW THE U.S. WERE FAILURES 
THE EARLY COLONISTS DIDN'T 
KNOW HOW TO MAKE A LivING 
IN THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
BUT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 
QUICKLY BECAME A THRIVING 
SETTLEMENT 








JOHN ROLFE-- THE SAME MAN WHO MARRIED THE INDIAN 
GIRL, POCAHONTAS =~ SHOWED JAMESTOWN THE WAY TO PROSPERITY. 


i! 


l = oh na 








RW 1612, FOUR YEARS AFTER THE 
FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN-- 


Pg. 
fi. 


} 
') lI » i . 


Rn aan OMIS | 


* YOU KNOW HOW POPULAR SMOKING HAS BECOME 
iN ENGLAND, GOVERNOR GATES. VIRGINIA CAN 
GROW TOBACCO ENOUGH TO FILL EVERY 
ENGLISHMAN'S PIPE.” 


" MOLFE, WHY DO YOU WASTE YOUR TIME 
GROWING THAT INDIAN WEED?” 


hb ee ee 
eK 
ye 








“THERE GOES MY 


FIRST SHIPMENT OF 


TOBACCO, OW ITS 
way TO LONDON.” 


" THE TOBACCO THAT GROWS 
WILD HERE 1S BITTER. BUT i 
HAVE CROSSED IT WITH THE 
MILD WEST INDIES LEAF. 





Fat 
A 


~ "LOOK, ROLFE, EVERY- 
B800Y'S GROWING 
TOBACCO. THEY'RE 
EVEN PLANTING IT 
ALONG THE EDGES OF 
THE STREETS.” 


IRNGLISHMEN PAID GOOD PRICES FOR 
ROLFE'S TOBACCO 


WHILE VIRGINIA PROSPERED BY GROWING 
TOBACCO, NEW ENGLAND BUILT SHIPS AND 
TRADED FAR AND WIDE, PENNSYLVANIA 
DEVELOPED RICH FARMS, THE CAROLINAS 
PRODUCED RICE AND INDIGO. WHILE THE 
COLONISTS LEARNED TO MAKE THEIR LIVING, 
THEY WERE ALSO LEARNING SELF-GOVERNMENT-- 
AS WE SHALL SEE IN OUR NEXT “ADVENTURE” 
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ick of the seat. The 
vat on his lap 1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
k the movie is a corn flakes 
lon't tell the 4 ounces (4 cup) milk 


save vour re 1 teaspoon sugar 
Popcorn pea- 


ick are ball game 


1 fully ripe banana 
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thborhood be 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Sleepy-time Gal 


fer tells her mother. “Maybe itl! 


wake me up. I don't know why 


‘J ST a cup of coffee!” Polly Shae 


| should be so-o-o sleepy. I was in 


bed by twelve last night.” 


You'll have to hurry Polly.” Mrs 
Shaefer says crisply. “It's almost time 
for school 

Poor Polly! She drowses through 
her first-period class in world history 


and drags herself down to the gym 


f 
Basketball can be so exhausting 
especially when vou're tired. In the 
lily 


oy 
I OU 


irv during the third period 
props her head iti her hands The 
raw whe arse lager decane iy | y ‘ urticle she’s reading about Mark 
Add milk and fruit,a solad hearty | ' | b/1 [wa 


And turn that snack inte a porty! 


1 
just loesn t make sense some 








how 


Am | boring your Alex demands 
wie iti Page together ot your house, dress id the as thev walk through the hall to the 


‘eats’ with a big salad, apples, bananas, and milk shakes, 1. “You're always yawning 
as well as your favorite wieners or ‘burgers. Umm—good! he afternoon drags on. Will that 





— ; enth-period study hall ever end? 
ll ring t last, thank good 
veauty shop ap 
and din 
over to 
see a double 
iture ; he Bijou theatre That 
should be fun. There'll be hamburg 
fterwards at the Hot Shoppe 
“What a swell time 
Thursday 
the mirror 
nder her ey 
wearil nto bed at 


to have on her 
On her health? On her ability 


ake and keep friends? 


Kely 


About how much sleep should 
ager have on an average week 
Do igers require more 

than older people? 

What would my friends think 
f me if I told them I couldn't go to 

a movie on Wednesday night be 

cause I needed eight hours of sleep? 

Polly demands. If you were Polly's 

best friend, how would you answer 


that question’ 
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Your Word Column 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


| Can You Really Brush-Off 
| Tooth Decay? 


) 4 Russian word 
Pronounce “o” as 
ut.” The “ich” 

und l half The | 
followed by a | 


is on the “var” 


group of peo 


operate w ith 


m, which came 
1946. used to de 


een the Commu 


Russia, 

usually consid 

powerful nations 
ns or as used | 


iefs of their gov- | ° 
There's No Such Thing os o Miracle Dentifrice fects, and acids that form in your mouth 


You see. many things cause tooth de- after you eat. That last cause is the 
cay . . . eating wrong foods when you — only cause that any dentifrice can help 


eting together) are 


succ esstul effort . 
tain to ferry sup- | Were very young, sickness, bodily de- combat. 
rlin when the Rus 


city by land in } 


ition that takes 
nal controversy 
utral 
A follower of the | 
led by the Arab 


4 blue dve made 


Brushing After Every Meal Helps. Bacteria Cream helps neutralize acids with mag 
ee in your mouth turn food particles nesium hydrate — helps make them 
The title, “Now As | Was Saying—,” was given | inig dangerous acid. Squibb Dental harmless. 
te the cartoon on page 14 when it appeored in 
the New York World-Telegrom and Sun. Talburt 
sheuhanes The Best Way to Fight Decoy. Use a reliable denti- 
frice after every meal when acid formation is 
at its peak. See your dentist twice a year for a 
thorough cleaning and check-up and take this 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, September 27 
issue 


advice for between-visit tooth care. He’s still 


your best protection against pain and trouble. 


Oh, by the way... 
before the next big 
date, freshen-up 
your smile and 
breath with SQUIBB 
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Announcing the 


1951 ART 


NAS WRITING 
Awards 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


* Gold Achievement Keys 
* Certificates of Merit 
* Cash Awards more than $16,000 


* Over 140 Scholarships valued at $60,000 


Awards 


Exhibits 


Publication * 


Classifications 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Black and White—Color) 
S r ( Lite 3 Sport 


\ 6) Scenes, (7) Still Life 


WRITING (Including Journalism) 





THE 1951 CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 


awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 
a bigger Art Awards program possible this year. We are 


proud to announce the following 


NATIONAL ART and PHOTOGRAPHY 
CO-SPONSORS 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 

ANSCO, INC. 

ARGUS, INC. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 

HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., INC. 
PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 

N. Y. GIRL COAT CO. 

SCULPTURE HOUSE, N. Y. C. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

F. WEBER CO. 

WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 





A group of leading department stores 
and other organizations will hold re- 


gional exhibitions of art and photogra- 'NDIANA (State) 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
ILLINOIS (Du Page and So. Cook Counties) 
Wieboldt’'s, Ook Park 
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NEWSPAPERS SPONSORING REGIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily News—southern Calif. 

Denver (Colo.) Post—state 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant—state 

Miami (Fla.) Herald—southeastern Fla. 

Peoria (Ill.) Star—north central Iilinois 

New Orleans (La.) States—La. and Miss. 

Boston (Mass.) Post—Me., Mass., N. H., Vt. 

Detroit (Mich.) News—southeastern Mich. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times—St. Lovis area 

Cleveland (Ohio) News—greater Cleveland area 

Newark (N. J.) News—state 

Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News—capital district 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—western Pa. 

Ft. Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram—north central and west 
Texas 

Newport News (Va.) Daily Press—Virginia peninsula 

Washington (D. C.) Star—Washington metropolitan 





REGIONAL DEADLINES 
Closing dates for Regional Awards are 
earlier than National Deadlines. See Rules 
Booklets for your region. 


NATIONAL DEADLINES 
Art and Photography Awards—March 15, 
1951 
Writing Awards—March 1, 1951 


All Scholastic Awards are approved by 
the Committee on Contests, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 














NEW YORK (North Central) 
E. W. Edwords & Son, Syracuse 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 


phy and give students the opportunity 
of local recognition of their talents. At 
press time the roster of co-sponsors is 
7s follows 
ALABAMA (State) 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State 
Valley Notional Bonk ond 
Phoenix College, Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 
The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 
The Hartford Courant, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 
FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine's, Miami 
GEORGIA (State) 
Rich's, inc., Atlante 
MLLINOIS (North Central) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peorie 
ILLINOIS (Nertheastern) 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 


The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
IOWA (State) 7 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichite 
LOUISIANA (State) 

Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MARYLAND (State) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) 

The Boston Globe and Institute of 

Contemporary Art, Boston 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MICHIGAN (Western ond Northern) 

Wurzburg, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA (State) 

The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI (State) 

R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI! (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Konsas City 
MISSOURI! (Eastern) 

Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lovis 


NEW YORK (Manhetten, Bronx, Richmond) 


Gimbels, New York City 
NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Valley) 
luckey, Plott & Co., Poughkeepsie 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 
OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbe! Brothers, Philedelphie 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williomsport 
TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Senger Brothers, Dallas 
TEXAS (North Central) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
WASHINGTON (State) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State) 

The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Schuster's, Milwoukee 





Name, Please Sales Talk 


‘ Salesman It runs so smooth- 


») quiet! 
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The Ways of Women 


middle ot pouring rain 
iriving a hotel saw 
under the 

»blong box 


maam?” he 

, , 

climbed into 
hed as she set 


just soaked.” 
een asked the 
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sino 10 misTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


\ speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country race. 
lo regain his vim 

It was Planters for him 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 

Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistokes 

you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 

mit a last line te the above limerick 

Each contestant may submit more then one entry. Send empty 

Planters beg wrapper or label bearing o picture of Mr. Peanut Love in Bloom 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr 

Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city i est A c 
and state. Fasten the bog, wrapper or picture to your entry 

Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 

St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight Janvary 31, 1951 

No entries accepted ofter that date 

Prices will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 

the judges 


The dges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
ssve of this magazine of March 28, 1951. In the event of a tie for 
@ny prize offered, a prise identical with that tied for will be 
ewerded each tying contestant 


America's Most Beauv 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING SENIORS Se your clossmates Latin-American 


Dress Design Fashion ) tiful and complete Line eof Modern nson returt 


f eur . vera ears ag a 
NAME CARDS ty was arranged in Hollywood. But 
Mivetration » Drawing + Painting free Gene y week wr oda the ie a vcame ill in New 


INE ARTS Dey, Eve. Set. end Sen. Classes 3 Write teday ter free samele . ; . 
Yorl . petit 
Write for ree Cateleg PRINTCRAFT, Dept K and s is telegram SICK 
et mecmeen C7 COaee } KLE ' 1425 € Elm St. Scranton 5, Pe RANSIT GLORIA 


Deceretion - Certeening 


ACADEMY tateetration + toteries J GRADUATION 
»f 


Art Essentiats « Commercia! Art 
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all 


three of these 


Dame machine, 


Bobby Williams of Notre Dame 


with its 200-odd plays. Coach Leahy 
gives Bobby a free hand. In return 
Bobby doesn’t mind giving his coach 
heart failure once in a while. 

Against North Carolina last year, 
for example, the score was 6-6 in the 
second quarter. Notre Dame had the 
ball on its own 19-yard line with fourth 
down coming up. At least 999 quarter- 
backs out of 1000 would have punted. 
But Bobby had different ideas 

In the huddle, he whispered to his 
teammates, “We ought to punt, but 
we're not going to. I'm going to throw 
one, and if it doesn’t work I'm head- 
ing straight for the nearest exit.” 

So, with Coach Leahy shuddering 
on the sideline, the daring young quar- 
terback chucked to Larry Coutre for 
18 yards and a first down. From then 
on, it was all Notre Dame. 

Bobby’s touch is illustrated by his 
strategy in the Southern Methodist 
game last season. $.M.U. put up a ter- 
rific battle, and it looked as though 
Notre Dame’s 37-game winning streak 
might be broken. 

Bobby just couldn’t get his attack 
working. Then he discovered the rea- 
son why. The Mustangs’ linemen were 
not charging and their ends were drift- 
ing wide on every play. This 
Notre Dame’s famous mouse-trap plays 
and end sweeps. But it left S.M.U. 
weak at the tackles. 

So Bobby tossed about 197 of his 
plays out the window and stuck to 
just three — off left guard, off right 
tackle, off left tackle. Switching clever- 
ly from one to the other, he guided 
his team to a thrilling 27-20 victory. 

Notre Dame has Loyola High School, 
of Baltimore, Md., to thank for its All- 
American quarterback. Bobby won 10 
letters at Loyola—three in football, four 
in basketball, and three in baseball 

Built like Lil’ Abner, Bobby 
years old, stands 6-feet, l-inch tall 
weighs 185 pounds—all of it solid mus 
cle. He also owns the sharpest crew 
cut on the Notre Dame campus. He 
likes movies and popular music, and 
his favorites line up as follows: Actor, 
Spencer Tracy; actress, Irene Dunne; 
singer, Bing Crosby; band, Ralph Flan- 
agan’s. 

As you'd expect, the pros will be 
making all sorts of offers when Bobby 
raduates in June. Right now it doesn't 
look as though he'll accept any of 
them. He is majoring in speech with 
the hope of becoming a sportscaster. 
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Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important os the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatest, most exacting erasing techniques: 
ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drafting. 


HEXO CLEANER — Soff pink 
eraser ond “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drow- 
ing and tracing po 
per, tracing cloth. 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shope for 
erasing charcoal and 


pencil drawings. 


See them all of your stotioner's 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 
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TEEN AGERS 
ONLY 


BAD COMPLEXION 


externally caused pimples, 
rash, blackheads may be 
quickly relieved with fragrant, 
scientifically medicated Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment. So reliable, 
that many doctors, nurses and 
certain hospitals use Cuticura 
Economical. Buy at your druggist 








ACLUSIVE SUNSH 


























THRISTMAS CAR 








EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES! 
TEACHERS- INSTRUCTORS Fal | SUNSHINE'S 
a Ln a Le oy QUICK Samples on Ai 

ls of B16 sales” CONTEST. SUN 
SHINE. ant =m DIOB, Dept. BM-10, 115 Fulton 
New York N.Y. 





¢ Behool Classmates the best line 
of of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
enon annem Menthly Bulletin. 
You Agencies going like wild 
fire. Murry Wee enare caro SPECIALTIES, Gex 
235-N, Pittebergh 





Big Exciting 


Contest News for Shutterbug $ Page 


Camera Fans! edited by Ken Johnson 


STUDENTS! ENTER 1951 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST! 


@ 42 Cash Prizes! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize— $50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize —$15 in each division 


important! For prize-winning photos taken on 
Ansco All-Weather Film, the prizes you win 
are doubled! Yes, $100.00 instead of fifty: 
$50.00 instead of twenty-five; $30.00 instead 
of fifteen—and remember, Ansco All-Weather 
Film guarantees you clear snapshots in all 


weather in any camera all the time! 


@ Three Scholarships! 


Seniors are awarded three scholarships. Two 
of them for two years at the Fred Archer School 
of Photography in Los Angeles -—the other for 
one year at New Haven’'s Progressive School of 


Photography 


@ 42 Other Prizes! 


42 Honorable Mentions receive 12 rolls (or 
equivalent in film packs or cut sheets) of Ansco 
Film 


READ THESE EASY 
CONTEST RULES: 


@ Open to all students in Junior or Senior 
High Schools. @ No limit to number of entries. 
e Simply mount enlargements on a regular 
16x20 white cardboard mount and attach 

mpleted entry blank to back. @ For further 


KITTEN ON THE CARPET 1 nir syhoto in 1950 Scholastic-An « 
jetails, consult your teacher, or write Scholastic 


( ‘ ce oi \ als” division. Unusual pict 
mages ox Magazine for rule book 


= TN a. xcellent examp! animal photography 


s fresh and original, 





BOYS! GIRLS! 
ENTER NOW! 


Get your contest entry blank 
today! Write this magazine for 
FREE COPY of rules book. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 





[’ WILL be thirty years, come the 
22nd of October, since the first issue 
of the first Scholastic was published. 
We are not planning much of a cele- 
There unything “special” 
ihout a 30th 

W hen we had our 25th 


issue 


brahon isn t 

annmiversa©ry 

in 1945, we 
had a big 

story of our 

hun 
and 


1 
special 


told the 


published a 
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birth and 


lreds of 
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It's fun to back at and talk 
early days.” But I'm glad 
yet old enough to enjoy 
vallowing in reminiscences. A good 
nemory records major mistakes of prior 
ears and helps us profit by them. An 


look 
bout the 


ve are not 


«casional searching look into the past 
helps us make sure that as we go for- 
ward with the movement of events, we 
lo not neglect the things which have 
confidence, and 


von for us respect 


customers 

Mosth like to look 
ihead. That’s where the eves of youth 
re focused. Here at Scholastic we kiow 
and the schools 
readers, we face con- 
tantly and With due 
espect for the past, with genuine ap 
preciation tor all the voices of experi- 


uur readers by keeping 


howe ver we 


serve youth 


like oul 


brave ly 


ve can 
mily if 
forward 


ence we win 
m the future 

dead! Long live the 
King! ssion doesn't exactly 
eflect the spirit we encourage among 
th litoria! staff members of the Scho- 


1e ed 


eather-eve 
The King is 


That expre 


lastic family. We do not gaily abandon 


the past. But we keep ever in our minds 


the thing which is of first concern to 


he junior and senior high school stu- 
lents of America—their future, and the 


future of our country and our world 


So. our 30th birthday will get merely 


i brief glance now have 


nore than 800.000 student subscribers 


Because we 


oO our magazines m the occasion of 
this birthday we shall, we assure you, be 
ore conscious than ever of our respon- 
It will 
If we're lucky enough to be 

40th—or certainly 
then we shall be old 


‘early days.” 


bilities ilso be a reminder of 
ur ige 
r yund here n 

ur 50th—perhaps 
enough to talk about our 


FOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


United Nations 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 11, 1950 


PAMPHLETS: Building for Peace 
(Sales No. 1949°1*14), United Nations, 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 27. 25 cents. United Nations 
~A Year of Progress, Trygve Lie, 1949, 
United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, N. Y. Free. 
U. N. Story: Toward a More Perfect 
World, Robins and Weed, 1950, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
45 East B5 Street, N. Y. 21. 25 cents. 
United Nations Week Kit, 1950, Amer 
ican Association fot the United Nations, 
35 cents. Teachers Kit, 1948, American 
Association for the United Nations, 50 
cents, United Nations Day Publications 
Kit, 1950, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201—16 Street, N. Y., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 25 cents. Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly, 1950, Inter 
national Documents Service, 20 cents 
General Assembly (Ref. Pam. No. 1, 
1949), International Documents Ser 
vice, 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Age of Valor,” N. Cou- 
sins, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Aug. 5, 1950. “Answers to Aggression,” 
Time, July 24, 1950. “United Nations in 
Action,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 5, 
1949. 

BOOKS: United Nations Primer, 
Sigrid Arne (Rinehart, 1948), $2.50. 
How the United Nations Works, Thomas 
Galt (Crowell, 1947), $2. One World 
in the Making, William Carr (Ginn, 
1947), $1.20. United Nations or World 
Government, Julia Johnson (H. W. Wil 
son, 1947), $1.25. Everyman's United 
Nations (Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the U.N., Lake Success, N. Y., 
1948), $11 


Alaska 


October 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska, by E. M 
Johnson & Others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Alaska—Our Northern Outpost 
1948, 25¢, Armed Forces Talk #218, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” B. A. Wilson, National 
Geographic Magazine, October, 1949. 
“Alaska: Next Stop Statehood?” Senior 
Scholastic, May 17, 1950. 

BOOKS: Watch for a Tall, White 
Sail, by Margaret Bell (fiction), $2.50 
1948). Alaska: Land of To- 


( Morrow, 


morrow, by Edward Henon, $2.75 (Mc 
Graw, 1947). Far North Country, by 
Thames Williamson, $3 (Duell, 1944). 

FILMS: Eskimo Hunters—( North- 
western Alaska), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. How Eskimos 
earn their living in a cold, barren land 
by hunting and fishing. Alaska, 11 min 
utes, rent or sale, Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Relationship of Alaskan 
people to environment. Portrays re 
sources; emphasizes transportation prob 
lems. Northern Rampart (This Is Amer- 
ica), 18 minutes, apply, RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. Story of Alaska; strategic 
and economic importance, 

FILMSTRIPS: Alaska, General (U.S 
Regional Geography), 46 frames, So 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago _11, Ill. Geographi- 
cal highlights; Eskimo life. 


Yugoslavia 
October 25, 1950 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Can Yugoslavia Sur- 
vive? by Ales Bebler and Others (No. 
610), 1949, 10¢, University of Chicago 
Round Table, Chicago 37, Il. 

ARTICLES: “Will Stalin Jump Tito 
Next?” G. Shepard and V. Pizer, Satur- 
day Evening Post, August 5, 1950 
“Belgrade Through American Eyes,” 
S. D. Smith, Newsweek, June 26, 1950 
“Tito Seeks Basis for Agreement With 
Neighbors,” F. W. Riggs, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, May 12, 1950. “Report on 
Yugoslavia,” A. Laguerre, Time, Janu 
ary 30, 1950. “Yugoslavia, Alive and 
Kicking,” World Week, November 2 
1949, 

BOOKS: Tito’s Imperial Communism, 
by Reuben H. Markham, $4.00 (Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, by Re 
becca West, $7.50 (Viking, 1941). 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wjlmette, Ill 

Advanced students, under proper 
guidance, may be able to make use also 
of New Yugoslavia: Year Three of the 
Five-Year Plan, 10 minutes, English 
commentary, rent or sale, Yugoslav In 
formation Center, Film Dept., 36 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
It should be remembered that this film 
is the official presentation of the Com- 
munist-controlled Yugoslav government. 

Watch for forthcoming March of 
Time film on Yugoslavia, scheduled for 
release this fall or winte: 
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of our freedom 
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Literature, September 9, 1950 








EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


e breapt —¢ I most of our national history we have taken our freedom 
for granted. Because there seemed to be no immediate threat, we felt 
that we could afford to be slow in action and that we would have decades 
und even centuries in which to solve our problems. We may have felt we 
had time to carry on an education of a pedestrian character largely devoid 
of fervor and dedication to our way of life. So, too, we felt we could endure 
apathy from most citizens in the community. We knew the processes of free- 
dom faltered seriously, but we were sure we would muddle through. Now, 
however, time is no longer on our side. Allied against us are not only crafty 
enemies but widespread human want and suffering in great areas of the 
globe. We cannot hope to win through for freedom without a carefully 
developed strategy, a new dynamic education, and a resurgent community 
life organized around the moral and spiritual values that are the foundations 


From “Educetion and the Defense of America” by Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean 
of the Schoo! of Education, New 


York University, in the Soturdey Review of 





UNESCO. and the recommendations ot 
UN commission, T¢ 


an insight into the work of text 


achers who de 


wok improvements should supplement 
this pamphlet with the more readable 
Textbook 
tional Understanding, by 1. James Quil 
len, reviewed in Off the Press, April 13 
1949. Any one alert to the implications 


se studies will be more vigilant in 


Improvement and Interna 


correcting the over salistic mis 


conceptions whi h mar some textbooks 
Studies in Prejudice Edited by Max 
Horkheimer and Samuel H 


umes. Harper. See detailed 


Flower 

tat > \ 

' 

list below 
st five volumes in this new 


m the most impressive ettort 


ite bigotry through rational 
which has appeared up to 

They represent a concerted 
by distinguished social scien 
ipply the scientific method to 


ind explaini: g various torms 


scribed here 
reterence to 


Prophets of 


read singly 

inh the serie 
f 2 udy ; 
American Agitator » Leo Lowen 
und Norbert Gutet in 164 pp 


wious hate 


hiniques of 


the views 
mongers are quoted und the common 
pattern of their appeals made clear 
Rehearsal for Destruction: A Study of 
Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial Ger 
many, by Paul W. Massing (341 pp 
$4) surveys the period of 1871-1914 
Anti-Semitism is revealed as a political 
weapon which aided in conditioning 
important sectors of the German people 
to blind obedience. The Authoritarian 
Personality, by T. W. Adorno and others 
990 py 7.50) is a detailed study by 

| tists who have tried to de 


ality traits which 


give rise to prejudice in individuals 
Dynamics of Prejudice: A Psychological 
and Sociological Study of Veterans, by 
Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz 
227 pp., $3.50) is an intensive study 
of prejudice among veterans of World 
War II who were residents of Chicago 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder 
A Psychological Interpretation, by Na 
than W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda 
(135 pp., $2.50) is based on clinical 
studies of people whose mental insta 
bility explains, in part, their prejudices 

rhese scholarly studies are sponsored 


h Committee 


by the American Jewis 
Unfortunately they are not likely to 
achieve a wide popular audience. The 
sponsors have great confidence in edu 
cation as a major defense against the 
inroads of bigotry. It is up to educators 
with similar confidence to take advan 
tage of their findings 


Washington, Past and Present. A Picto 
rial History of the Nation's Capital 
by Chalmers M Roberts Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 218 
pp $4.50 

The 150th anniversary of the found 

ing of the nation’s capital has brought 

forth this ably edited pictorial history 

It is the work of a Washington news 

paperman who has patiently assembled 

from archives and contemporary sources 

a varied view of the District's develop 

ment He has given coherence to a 

wealth of materials which might easily 

have become merely a potpourri ot pic 
tures, paintings, drawings, cartoons, and 
maps. The book is divided into sections 
on such topics as Major L’Enfant's plans 
for the city, the Capitol building, Con 
gress, the Supreme Court, the Federal! 
agencies, social life and lobbies, the 
the White House, and other as- 

ts of Washington life 

Howarp L. Hurawrrz 
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Headlines of Korea’s History 


kingdom of 
as Chinese Manchus seize 


pe ndence ~ ancient 


@* ENTEENTH CENTURY-—Inde- 
i 
K 


tr ' ' if 


Korea 


r Chinese control for more 


to China 


i L140) years 

1894-95—lapar thts and deteats 

ina, thereby gaining major influence 

er Korea 

1904-05— lap war against 
laims Korea a Japanese 
is next step toward to- 

ntrol of the « 
1910—Korea is 


1aIns Japanese 


yuntry 

annexed outright by 
territory tor 
ext 35 vears 
1919—Korean 
K rushed by 
1943 


he United 


revolt for independ 
the Japanese 
At wartime conterence in Cairo, 


States, Britain, and China 


a “fh ind independent” Korea 
joins in the pledge in August, 


{ussia 
4 ifter declaring war on Japan 
1945—After defeat of Japanese in 
World War II, Allies agree that Japa- 
nese troops occupying Korea north of 
the 38th Parallel should 
the Russian forces, and those south of 
the 38th Parallel surrender to the Amer 
on thereafter, set up 


surrender to 


icans. Russians, s 
t in their zone, for- 
and trade across the 38th 


i puppe t governmer! 
all travel 
Parallel 
1946—Russia blocks all proposals by 
ted States to unite the two zones 
i to grant the Koreans independence 
1947—United States lays problem of 
A me We ee 
te Russ 
mmission to supervise 


General Assem- 
in pposition Assem 
ion for an independ- 
Russia boycotts Com- 
admit its members 
led North Korea 
elections in 
et-occupied North 
ke part in balloting 
nal Assembly meets 


pervises 


wocratic constitu 
~ Korea is pro 
15. Dr 


ts first President 


Svngman 


gnizes Re public 

| government 
le, Russians estab 
regime at Pyong 
Jemocratic People’s 
iuthority 
announces on 


laiming 
M sCOW 
r 30 the 
from Korea 
} 


Ve Russian-trained 


withdrawal of its 
leaving a_ well- 
army of Ko- 
reans 

1949—Russia vetoes South Korea's 


application for U. N membership U.S 


rt 


completes withdrawal of its forces from 
Korea on June 29. This withdrawal, un- 
like the Russian, is observed by U. N. 
Commission 


1950 


JUNE 25—At 4 a.m. (Korean 
Communist forces of North Korea strike, 
without warning, across the 38th Par 
allel, assault South Korea at 11 points 
with tanks, planes, and heavy artillery 

At 2 p.m. (Eastern Daylight Time), 
U. N. Security Council meets in emer- 
gency passes a resolution 
which (a) declares North Korean attack 
a “breach of peace;” (b) lays blame for 
the war on North Korea; (c) orders im- 
mediate cease-fire and prompt with 
drawal of North Korean forces to the 
38th Parallel; and (d) calls on all U. N 
members to enforce resolution 

JUNE 26—President Truman orders 
U. S. air and naval forces, under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, to support the 
South Korean troops; also orders Navy 
to defend Formosa 


JUNE 27—U. N. Security 


time) 


session. It 


Council 


Wide Wor! 
Korean teen-age recruit gets his gun. 


passes second resolution, recommending 
that “the members of the United Na- 
tions furnish such assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack.” 

JUNE 30—President Truman author 
izes the use of U. S. ground troops in 
the fighting. 

JULY 1—First American troops land 
in Korea; British naval units go into 
action 

JULY 8-—President Truman names 
General MacArthur as supreme com 
mander of the U. N. Unified Command 

JULY 14—U. N. asks 50 nations for 
more combat forces. (Many nations 
later offer troops and supplies. First 
British troops arrive in Korea on August 
28. Filipino troops arrive on September 
18.) 

AUGUST 1—After six-and-a-half- 
month boycott, Russia returns to U. N 
Security Council; fails in attempt to 
expel Nationalist China 

AUGUST 5-—In 42 days of fighting 
the North Koreans gain 26,116 square 
miles of South Korean territory—be 
cause of their superiority in numbers 
and armor. 

AUGUST 15—U. N. forces hold a 
beachhead in the southeast corner of 
Korea, about 40 miles wide from east 
to west, and 60 to 70% miles long from 
north to south. 

AUGUST 31—Soviet delegate Yakov 
A. Malik ends month as Security Coun- 
cil president, during which time he 
blocked any new U. N. action against 
North Korea 

SEPTEMBER 15—U. N. launches 
major offensive. In a bold amphibious 
invasion, United Nations forces (led by 
U. S. Marines) land at Inchon, west 
coast port 18 miles from Seoul (capital 
of Republic of Korea) and 150 miles 
north of the southern beachhead. Gen 
eral MacArthur, who accompanied the 
expedition, explains that the object of 
this amphibious operation is to crush 
the Communists in a huge “nutcracker 

U. N. Commission on Korea submits 
its report to the 1950 General Assem 
bly. “The invasion of the territory of 
the Republic of Korea by the armed 
forces of the North Korean authorities 
which began on June 25, 1950,” the re 
port reads, “was an act of aggression 
initiated without warning and without 
provocation, in execution of a carefull) 
prepared plan. This plan of pee 
it is now clear, was an essentia part ot 
the policy of the North Korean authori 
ties, the object of which was to secure 
control over the whole of Korea.” 
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spots in 
map on facing page 
FORMOSA is an 
Pacific. T island the Chinese 
Nationalist ument of Chiang Kai 


hek has fh fter a 


island in the west 


» this 


series of defeats 
by the Communists on the 

The Chinese Reds 
secret of their intention to 
Nationalist forces Formosa. Soon 
fter the outbre of the Korean war 
ordered the U. § 


protect Formosa from 


mainland 
have made no 
drive the 
trom 
President Truman 
Seventh Fleet t 
ttack. This order does not sit well with 
the Chinese Red They Russia 
ted about it to the United 
| the Chinese 

} 


and 
prot. 
Communists 
e Formosa despite our 
the island? This may 
to vetween the United States 

Red China 
HONG KONG is a 
ny, situated 
th of ¢ 


British 
ona peninsula 90 miles 

Granted by China to 
Britain in Hong Kong is today an 
nportant British naval station and one 
f the greatest trans-shipment ports in 
the world 

Chinese Communist leaders have said 
they regard Hong Kong as Chinese ter- 


ritory. Whether they plan to seize it by 
. ¥ ’ } 


crown 


anton 
184] 
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INDO-CHINA is “next door” to Com- 
munist China, and that’s an uncom- 
fortable location to be in. A large part 
of Indo-China has been set up as the 
independent state of Viet Nam, within 
the French Union. The Viet Nam gov 
ernment (which is recognized by the 
Western powers but not by Russia) is 
challenged by rebel forces led by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Communist 

These Communist guerrillas control 
sizeable areas throughout the country 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
the Communist guerrillas have been 
more active 
a large-scale 
and native troops in the northern part of 
Viet Nam. It is feared that the Chinese 
Reds may decide to offer armed assist 
ance to their “comrade” Ho Chi Minh 

THE PHILIPPINES, though an in 
1946 
is not completely cut adrift from th 
United States. We still retain close 
with the Should the 
Philippine Republic be threatened by 


In Septembhe r they launched 


offensive against French 


dependent republic since July 4 


ties 
republic young 
Communist aggression, there is no ques 
that the | bs) 
defense 


tion would rally t 
For the past three years Communis 

have been in open rebellion against Uv 
Some 

called Hukbala 


ravaging 


Philippine government 15,000 
Communist-led rebels 
haps, have been raiding and 
villages on the island of Luzon. Thes« 
“Huks” are neither numerous nor st " 
enough to overthrow or even threate 
the national government. But they have 
Moscow, .or Mos 


cow would not encourage them. Cons¢ 


“nuisance value” to 
quently, the Philippine government is 
obliged to maintain large forces to keep 
the Huks in check 

BURMA, too 


with Communist China 


has a common trontier 
This young re 
public has a democratic, anti-Communist 
government. But the government is op 


posed by non-Communist Karen tribes 


5 


men who are fighting for independence 
and is also opposed by small bands ot 
Communist guerrillas. These struggles 
are sapping the country’s resources 

THAILAND (Siam), a rice-rich, inde 
pendent kingdom, is not at present di 
rectly threatened by communism. But 
should Burma and Indo-China both 
Communist, it is doubtful if Thailand 
squeezed between the two, could long 
resist 

rhe same is probably true of rubber 
rich MALAYA, a British 
lying south of Thailand. Malayan troops 
have been battling Communist guer 
rillas for several years—and making con 
headway. The danger here 
outside Red 


possession 


siderable 
too, is trom 
China 

Lesser danger spots are INDONESIA, 
INDIA, and PAKISTAN. These three 


newly independent nations in Asia have 


aggression 


relatively speaking, small native Com 
and the govern 
are strong enough to deal with 


munist movements, 
ments 


them 


MIDDLE EAST 


rhe principal pressure points in the 
Middle East are 
map helou 

FURKEY, lying in the path of the 
Russian giant, has been fully mobilized 
since 1945. More than two fifths of her 
total national budget is set aside for 


Turkey and Lran (see 


military purposes 

Russia has long been waging a wai 
of nerves against Turkey. Two issues are 
involved: (1) Russia is demanding joint 
control of the Straits (see map) with the 
lurks and the right to build military 
bases; (2) Russia is also demanding the 
eastern Turkish provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan—based on a dubious claim 
going back to 1878 

To help Turkey bear the burden of he: 
military preparations, the United States 
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THE MIDDLE EAST: Are Turkey and Iran on the R 
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U. $. Congress authorized $62,500,000 ERP loan to Spain. but North Atlontic Pact was siqned by U. $., Canada, and the ten 
President Truman opposes it and has blocked any action on it netions marked on map. Turkey has also asked to participate 
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offered its aid in March, 1947, under 
what has become known as the “Tru- 
man Doctrine.” Its purpose was to help 
Turkey (and Greece) to resist Commu- 
nist aggression. Under this program we 
have supplied Turkey with more than 
$100,000,000 worth of industrial and 
military equipment 

IRAN also is on the front lines of 
the “cold war.” A neighbor of Russia, 
Iran was occupied during World War II 
by British and Soviet troops, to prevent 
the country from being seized by the 
Germans 

Russia and Britain had agreed to 
withdraw their troops on March 2, 1946. 
But when the time came, Russia did 
not do so. Iran complained to the 
United Nations 

It was not until May 6, 1946, that 
the Russians finally evacuated Iran— 
and only after they had forced the 
lranian government to promise them oil 
concessions (commercial privileges) in 
northern [ran 

Che Russians also tried to create an 
“independence movement” in Azerbai- 
jan, a northwest province of Iran. This 
failed. Iranian troops succeeded in re- 
xcupying Azerbaijan in December 
1946 

How serious is the Soviet threat to 
Iran? No authority world 
affairs than Winston Churchill declared 
in the autumn of 1950 that in his opinion 
Iran may be the next objective of Soviet 


less an on 


aggression 


WESTERN EUROPE 

The map on the facing page tells its 
story of Communist aggression. 
The western border of the area marked 
by solid red indicates the “Iron Cur 
Russia's rule is 
west of the Lron Cur- 
Europe is in danger 
the East and West 
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nets of the Seviet Red 
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lomestic 
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Allies the 
still 


iny is organized into 

enjoving—as far 
affairs go—complete inde 
The three Western 
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Russian propaganda and diplomatic 
soves are aimed at “uniting Germany” 
i.e., gaining control of all of Germany 
The Western Allies have made it clear 
that they have no intention of surren- 
lering Germany to the Russians. 

Berlin is divided into Eastern 
und Western sections. The former Ger- 
man capital is jointly occupied by the 
U. S.. Britain and Russia. In 


too, 


Fr ince 


ARMS FROM UNCLE SAM 


@ Military aid, in the form of arms 
and technical advice, is going from 
Uncle Sam to many of the nations 
threatened by Communist aggression. 
The Republic of Korea is, of course, 
receiving millions of dollars worth of 
arms, food, and uniforms to equip its 
fast growing army. To the ten Western 
Eurepean nations who are cooperating 
under the North Atlantic Treaty went 
more than one billion dollars in arms 
aid in 1949, about four and a half bil- 
lion dollars in 1950. 

Greece and Turkey have been receiv- 
ing military aid since 1947 under the 
Truman Doctrine program (see page 
28). Other nations now receiving arms 
from the U. S. are Iran, the Philippines, 
and Viet Nam. 

All of these military assistance pro- 
grams are in addition to economic as- 
sistance programs such as the European 
Recovery Program. 





an attempt to expel the Western powers 
from the former German capital, the 
Russians imposed a blockade which 
lasted from June, 1948, to May, 1949 
During that time they prevented the 
shipment by land of food and other 
supplies to the Western-controlled part 
of Berlin. What finally broke the block- 
ade was the now-famous “air lift” car- 
ried out by the United States and 
Britain, whereby millions of tons of food 
and fuel were transported by plane. 

The only thing that fs stopping the 
Russians from marching into Western 
Germany today is the realization that it 
would mean war with the Allies. And 
the Russians, according to most mili- 
tary analysts, are not ready for that vet. 

YUGOSLAVIA is the only Soviet 
satellite that has ever dared to break 
with Russia. This, to Moscow, is an un 
forgiveable act. 

The break took place in June, 1948, 
Since then Russia has tried every means 
to unseat the government of Marshal 
Tito—threats 
sination plots 

The next 
mav be an armed attack 


economic boycott, assas 


observers be lieve 
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move, 





. 53 OUT 


e The United Nations has 59 member 
nations. Fifty-three have declared their 
support of the action by the U. N. Se 
curity Council in resisting the North 
Korean aggressors. Not all of these 53 
however, plan to send their own armed 
forces to help the United Nations effort 
in Korea. 

Six nations do not support the Se- 
curity Council action. They are Russia, 
Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine (actually 
part of Russia but each with U. N. 
votes), and two Soviet satellite states— 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Other So- 
viet satellite nations are not members 
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neighboring Soviet satellites (Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Albania), or by 
Russia herself. 

FINLAND, bordering Russia to the 
north, lies within the Soviet grasp. Most 
observers believe that the Russians 
could take over Finland completely with 
little difficulty. For the present the Finns 
are independent, but they arg careful to 
do nothing to offend their Soviet neigh 
bors 

GREECE lies at the base of the Bal 
kan peninsula. With Turkey, Greece 
has been receiving U. S. military aid 
under the Truman Doctrine (see sec- 
tion on Turkey). With this American 
help, the Greek government has been 
able to put down a long, bitter revolt. 
This uprising of Greek Communists was 
aided by Russia’s satellites bordering 
Greece to the north. 

Since Yugoslavia broke from Russian 
control, relations between Yugoslavia 
and Greece have become much friend- 
lier, and dangers of another Communist 
uprising in Greece and invasion from 
her neighbors have diminished. The 
Greeks are still struggling to solve the 
severe economic problems which the 
country faces. U. S. observers have been 
critical of the Greeks’ failure to estab 
lish a government which truly repre 
sented the majority of the people. 


THE WORLD 


The areas described above are the 
world’s danger spots. But no country fs 
entirely free of some Communist influ 
ence, particularly from “native” Com 
munists. We know that in the United 
States there is an active, dangerow 
group of Communists—working in the 
interests of Moscow against our Gov 
ernment. In France and Italy particu 
larly, Communists have a strong grip on 
labor unions—although their influence is 
diminishing. Central and South Ameri 
ca, too, have Communist troubles. Fears 
of Communist aggression anywhere and 
everywhere will only when the 
world is convinced that Russia, herself 
has given up her evil dreams of world 
revolution, 


end 





OF 59 


of the U. N. Yugoslavia also does not 
support the U..N. police action in Ko 
rea, although she has generally re 
mained “on the fence” on the entire 
Korean issue 

The 53 nations supporting the Se 
curity Council action are: the United 
States, the 20 nations of Latin America 
11 nations of Western Europe, the 
seven Arab League states, the six Brit 
ish Commonwealth Dominions, and 
Afghanistan, China, Ethiopia, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Liberia, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. (For names of individual 


countries see pages 12-14.) 
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of the armed services 


| COAST GUARD | [amine Conrs) 


L (during wartime) | 














SIZING UP THE ARMY 


@ A squad is the smallest Army unit, 
10 or 12 men, led by a sergeant. Next 
comes a platoon (four squads), com- 
manded by a lieutenant. Then a com- 
pany (four platoons), ander a captain. 
A battalion has four companies, plus 
several smaller units of specialists (to 
THE AIR FORCE a te me i handle transportation, communication, 
: ! ete.). The battalion, commanded by a 
] emt 50 . ‘ _ major or lieutenant colonel, has about 
1.000 men. Next in line is the regiment 
three battalions), commanded by a 
THE COAST GUARD colonel. 

eacet the ; 4 division includes three _ regiments 
of about 3,000 men each. A division 
also has its own tanks, field artillery, 
medical battalion, military police, and 
so on. A division consists of ap to 18,- 

000 men, led by a major general. 


; 


t 


me 


An army corps is made up of three 
divisions, headed by a lieutenant gen- 
eral. An army (not to be confused with 
the Army) has, at peak strength, three 
army corps (nine divisions). An army 


group consists of any number of armics. 
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ARMED FORCES GRADES AND INSIGNIA (Recruit and private have no insignia to mark their grades.) 
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@ This map is an azimuthal equidistant projection 
of the northern portion of the earth’s surface. This 


means that the map is centered on a single point—in 
this case the North Pole. From this “center of projec- 
tion” a straight line drawn to any other point represents 
a Great Circle—the shortest distance between two 


points. Note the ten-degree lines of latitude which 
circle about the North Pole. There are approximately 


690 miles between each ten-degree mark of latitude. 


ATLANTIC 


ie 


40 3» 


Notice that the map shows Russia and the Russian 
controlled area of the world in black; North and Cen 
tral America are in color. From Alaska and the base of 
Greenland are shown some sample air distances to 
important cities in Russia. And from two points in 
Russia are shown similar distances to important U. S 
cities. In the event of an all-out war, these distances 
would take on new significance. They might measure 
the routes of Russian or U. S. atomic attack. 





We Fight for 
a Way of Life 


@ Throughout the world, two ways of life are locked Poland, Rumania . . . and probably of Russia itself. 
in a life-and-death struggle. These two ideologies loday, Communist troops are fighting the United 
are democracy and totalitarianism Nations in Korea. Other Communist forces are bat- 
The struggle is conducted on two levels—by prop- tling for Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, the Philippines. 
aganda and persuasion (the “cold war”); and by force rhe struggle between totalitarianism and democ- 
and violence (the “hot war racy is no longer a mere debate between two political 
The forces of totalitarianism (communism or fas- systems. It has become a worldwide armed conflict. 
cism) never gained control of any country by per- The Communists themselves have shown that the 
suasion—by a free, secret vote. Wherever they at- two systems cannot live peacefully side by side. That 
tained power, it was always by force or the threat notion was blasted for any who doubted it when the 
of force. Aggression—the unjustified use of force—is Communists attacked South Korea. 
part and parcel of their faith, their strategy What is the basic difference between democracy 
It was by force or threat of force that the Com- and totalitarianism? Democracy is government by 
munists seized control of Czechoslovakia, the Baltic consent of the governed; totalitarianism is govern- 
states, and vast China. It is by force and terror that ment by dictatorship (the people having nothing to 
they retain control of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, say about who shall govern them). 


DEMOCRACY TOTALITARIANISM 


ravi the emo vy” comes from two OTALITARIANISM is a new name for an old ailment. 
Creeh eu peo and kratein, to In a sense, every despotic, warlike regime in the past 


get “rule by the was totalitarian 


rule 
people 4 totalitarian regime is one which interferes with and 

A famou f f s the one given by regulates every sphere of the life of its citizens. It controls 
Abraham Lis t ) unent of the people the individual completely and totally hence the name 


by the pe totalitarian”). It does not tolerate groups or individuals who 


These he ‘ il elements lemocracy: It must ose the government. It maintains itself by force and 


ite 

be a wove i a party or a class ‘rror—by elimination of all criticism, by silencing and 
It must be t by tl ple through their elected iping out all opposition 

representat w a dictatorial clique he Soviet Union is the principal! totalitarian government 
And it must rnment the people, not over the Others, in recent vears, have been Fascist Italy and 
people terest of all the people 1zi Germany. Several other governments have been (and 


f t ged g still are) partly totalitarian. The military dictatorship in 


not pust 
used the term de p r Japan certainly was. The same is true, in varying 


Thus Communists i é the militarv juntas (councils) in Latin America 

mocracies ‘ political observers also classify the regimes in Spain 
ribed as a democ ui Argentina as semi-totalitarian 

Che two chief exponents of totalitarianism are the Com 

ind the Fascists. Indeed, the Communists and the 


ls 


secretly | { é ort olitic “ascists have on occasion worked in close collaboration. The 
parties in till remembers the 1939-41 Hitler-Stalin pact ot 
2. Is 

opinions, a unists will argue that they do differ from the Fas 


3. Does 


that Communist unlike Fascists, believe in the 


ial establishment a human society in which wealth 


his ow! } 
4. Does the } } ight te and labor shall be used for the welfare of the whole. 


whatever 
5 Is there |! } is ble search 


» when he wishes? But ths » much theory. In practice (which is the true 


n are identical twins, employing 


, 
wivate affairs t tty uch ethods 


ure and fy 
the ugly features of totalitarianism (common to 


6. Does ea " " ‘ used of crime have the right to 
i artial trial by a jx of his equals? th fascism and communism 


a speedy am 
Dictatorship under a one-party system headed by a 


7. Does the ¢ ent ist rotection of the rights l 
of political ¢ ' inorities “Leader”; the leader is never wrong; blind and unquestion 


Unless a ¢ ; i and actions give an ing obedience to him is demanded 





DEMOCRACY 


emphatic “yes” answer to these questions, that government 


is not democratic 

joes democracy operate in the United States? No 
mur country is perfect or that we cannot 
ve. But for more than 160 years we have proved to 


How 


claims that 


rid that a democratic form of government can bring 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Americans live 

r under our Constitution. Its first ten 

the Bill of Rights) spell out the rights guar 

» every American. Through our courts these rights 
been steadily maintained 


| | of life is linked with our economic way 


pohtical way 

nomic system 1s capitalism, or free enterprise 
" economic system under which the means 
of production and distribution are privately owned. Indi 
viduals and cory 


porations earn profits—or stand losses. Under 


our democratic, free enterprise way of life, we have become 
the richest and most powerful nation in the world, with the 
highest standard of living. With six per cent of the world’s 
population, we produce one third of the world’s goods. The 
American worker has more than doubled his real income 
the amount of goods he can buy) over the last 40 years. 

But our political system does provide for certain checks 
ind controls on our economic system. “Free” enterprise, as 
does not necessarily mean a complete 
In the United 


ive laws providing for old-age pensions, un- 


know it today 
inds off” attitude by the Government. 


insurance, and minimum wages for industrial 

have other laws guaranteeing the right of 

rganize into trade unions and to picket. Railroad 

re regulated by public agencies. Monopoly 

of services or supply of goods by one company or 
ment among a few firms) is outlawed. 

ure many other democratic countries largely de 

ted to the free-enterprise economic system. But with us in 

ocratic also several Socialist countries- 

Norwa 


intries are also fighting Communist aggression 


camp are 
Sweden, and a few others. These Socialist 
Socialism stands for public ownership, production, and 
But socialism and communism defi- 


distribution of goods 
in same—far from it 
believe that 

mom and 


should be 


means 


vean the 


“aT itv 
of the people 


Socialist govern 
lieve in pre 
itic rights of 

free om of 

te al 
ire con 

soc ial- 

hlich 


ADS 


ved cannot 


suming totali- 


1s Opposed to 
Socialists, believe that eco- 


nomic and political changes 


can be brought about only 


TOTALITARIANISM 


2. Belief in the “principles” that might is right, that the 
end justifies the means, that the individual is worthless ex 
cept as an instrument of the state or as “cannon fodder” 
in war, 

Who and what are the Communists? As used in recent 
times, the term “Communist” is applied exclusively to the 
party that has been ruling Russia since the revolution of 
November, 1917. The term is also applied to the groups in 
other countries which support the Soviet regime 

What about our native, so-called “American” Communist 
party? It is a grievous error to assume that the Communist 
party is just another political party. American Communists 
have been shown to be agents of a foreign (Russian) im 
perialism. Their loyalty is not to their native land but to 
Moscow 

Recent arrests of “atomic spies” in Canada, Britain, and 
right here in our United States, have shown that the Kremlin 
is using the Communist parties in democratic countries to 
recruit agents tor its espionage service. 

What is the Communist “credo”? The Communists be- 
lieve 

1. In violent revolution—that changes in the social order 
cannot be brought about by peaceful means 

2. Democracy must be replaced forcibly by a “dictator 
ship of the proletariat” (workers)—actually minority rule 
by the Communist party. 

3. Any means of force or coercion or deceit or plain out- 
right lving (the bigger the lie the better) may be used if it 
helps acheve the goal of Communist seizure of power. 

4. Most important of all, the Communists believe in 
“world revolution”—Communist domination of the world 

The Communist revolution of November, 1917, did not 
overthrow the Czarist regime, as some people mistakenly 
believe. What it did overthrow by force was the first demo- 
cratic government in Russia’s history, the government of 
Alexander Kerensky 

The Communist regime in Russia took over all phases of 


a moderate Socialist 


Today the state owns, controls, and 
Wages, 


the national economy 

manages all industry, agriculture, and commerce 

hours of work, quotas-for output are all fixed by the state 

(i.e., by the Communist leaders). Workers cannot strike 
cannot quit or change jobs 
cannot move from one com 
munity to another, The dif- 
ference in earnings between 
a government-appointed fac 
tory manager and the worker 
at the bench is greater than 
the range in any democratic 
country. Under the Soviet 
regime, a new privileged 
class has emerged—party of 
ficials and managers. 

Ten to fifteen million Rus 
sians, according to reliable 
reports, are now in Soviet 
concentration Camps 

The overwhelming major 
ity of the Russian people, 
living in poverty, terror, and 


| Oppression, have no voice in 
Wie, Sead 


_-- a “ 


by force followed by a dicta- 
torship in which the individ- 
ual is completely controlled 


From NBC “We, the People’ radie-TV broadcast 
Raymond Massey (standing, left), Gen. Lucius D. Clay (seated, 
right) participate in first Crusade for Freedom broadcast to 
tell democracy’s story to people in Soviet satellite nations. 


the government. The Russian 
people themselves were the 
very first victims of Commu 
nist aggression 
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5,567,976 | 


18,200,000 261,757 


49,022 


13,549,000 | 3,614,837 


7,297,000 25,332 


5,776,000 286,322 


463,493,000 | 3,380,692 


11,015,000 | 439,714 


851 000 23,000 


5,199,000 44 1060 


12,463,000 49,355 
4,230,000 16,576 








The Nations of the World 


e The Statesman’s Year-Book and U. N. population estimates 
were sources for some of the material below. For definitions 


Kebul 
Tirene 


Andorra 


Buenos 
Aires 


Cenberre 
Vienna 


Brussels 


Punckhe 


le Paz 


Rie de 
Janeiro 


Sofie 


Monsh 


Ottewe 


Colombe 


Sentiegeo 


Peking 


(Communist) 


Bogote 


4 
Republic (Big-Four 


of 


some forms of government, 


column headed “United Nations” 
U.N. Charter at San Francisco. Poland, whose postwar gov- 
ernment was not yet fully recognized, signed later as the 


fifty-first 


charter 


member 


see pages 29-32. About 
Fifty nations signed the 


The membership applications of 


Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, and Rumania 


were rejected by a majority of the Security Council because 


they were not judged “peace-loving nations.” The applications 


of Austria 
Nepal 


Ceylon 


Finland, 


Ireland, 


ltaly, Jordan, Korea, 


and Portugal have been vetoed by Russia. Where a 


blank appecrs, the nation has not applied for U.N. membership. 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


——_————_-++ 
Republic (Soviet 


Satellite) 


Republic (under 
Fr. Sp. protection) 


Republic (dicta- 
torial regime) 


British Dominion 


supervision) 


Constitvtionel 
Monarchy 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Republi< | 


Republic 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Republic 


Constituent 
Seviet Republic 


British Deminion 
British Demimon 


Republic 


Pres. Notionalist 
Head of Comm 


Republic 


Republic 


Republic 











—- 


King Mohommed 
Iahir Shah 


"Premier 
Enver Hoxhe 


First Syndic 
Francois Cairat Freixes 


President 
juan D. Peren 
Prime Minister 

Robert G. Menzies 


Preudent Ker Renner 
Chanceller Leopold Fig! 


Prince Royal Bevdovin 
Premier Joseph Pholien 
Maharajah 
hig-me Wang-chuk 
President 
Memerto Urriclegoitia 


President 
Evrice Gaspar Dutra 


Premier 
Vulke Chervenkov 


Premier 


Thekin Nu 


Same os USSR 


Prime Minister 


Levis Stephen $. Lavrent 


Prime Minister 
Stephen Senanoyake 


President 


| Gabriel Gonzele: Videle 


Govt: Chiang Kai-shek 
Gevt.: Meo Tse-tung 
President 
levreane Gomes Castro 


P ae ‘ 
‘ihe Ulate Blanco 
President 
Cerles Prie Secerras 
President 
Klement Gottwald 


King Frederik IX 


fn 
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| pobaces, timber, weel, hides, furs, 


§ calle, banenee, cocoa, funny fish, 


fruits, coreals, vegetables, weel, 
skins 





beef end other meat products 
wheat, maize, linseed, oats 





potatoes, suger cane, fruits 





cool, elt, wen, “eapper, timber, 
wheat, rye, barley, cots, suger 





iron, steel, coal, textiles, machinery, 
rolling stock, grain 


rice, corn, wen, ceth, musk, 
swords 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee, pototoes, cacee 


coffee, cotton, vubben, war, tea, 
gold, coment, meat, hides, wool 


grains, tebecce, frets, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 


rice, teok wood, cotton, meize, 
tebacce, oil, precious stones 





flax, grain, potatoes, matches, 
linen, peper, glass 


—— 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
wets, wool, fish, furs, minerals 





tea, rubber, coconuts, rice.citronella, 
tobacco, textiles 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 


greins, fiber, cotton, 2 oith, cool, 
hides, tea, paper, leather 
coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, suger, 
benonaes, minerals 


tember 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 


a 


greins, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, paper, furniture 


ee 


chorter 
member 


charter 


member 


charter 
member 





dairy products, becea, fish, 


y. von, ch 








chorter 

member 
cherter 

member 
chorter 

momber 
cherter 
member 








19,332 


Pres Rafael Leonidas 
Trujitle y Molina 


sugor, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn, tobacco 





175,855 


President 
Gele Plaze Lasso 


light woed, silver, petroleum, rice, 























HUNGARY 











386,198 


Caire 


King Ferovk ¢ 


cotton, vegetables, dates, 
Grapes, suger, coment, pottery 





13,173 


Sen 
Selvedor 





117,975 
212,659 


143,200 


af 


46 600 


Ababa 


Helsink: 


__Premier Rene Pieven 


President 
__ Gram _Gearte 


coffee, gold, sugor, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco 





Emperor 


cotten, suger cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, shins 





Pres. Juho K. Poasikivi 
| Prem. Urheo K. Kekkonen 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





President Vincent Auriol 


groins, fruits, fish, wine, , perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, ch 











see below 

— ee ome 
President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier ¢ Otte Grotewohl 





1,326,000 


9,165,000 


140,000 


347,340,000 





51,182 


President ig Heuss 
Ch 4 





cool, iren, machinery, steel, grains, 
tobacco, fruits 





King Peui | 
Prom. $. Venizelos 


wheot, rye, aarti oats, whee 
olives, fruits, iron, zine 
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45,452 


President 
Juen Jose Arevalo 


coffee, banonas, suger, beens, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





10,204 





444i 





Gen. Frank Leveud 
(heed of 3-man junta) 


coffee, cotton, suger, banenas, 
cocoa, tobocco, molosses 


—_-—~ 





President 
Tiburcie Caries Andine 


7 a" J 


coffee, tobacco 














President 
Sendor Ronai 


groins, potetoes, suger beets, 
beuxite, coal, flour, suger 





President 
Sveinn Bjornssen 


potatees, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 





Pres. Rojendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, gold, 
silver, grains, diamonds 





79,260,000 


President Soekarno 
Prem. Mohammed Nasir 


tin, oil, rubber, rice, maize, suger, 
soy beans, tebacce 





18,387,000 


4,800,000 


628,000 


Rize Pohlevi 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, rice, 
drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





116,600 


King Feisol tt 


ol, weel, skins, dotes, wheat, 
borley, rice, cotton, millet 








2,991,000 


27,137 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min, John A. Costello 


grains, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





1,164,000 


Pres. Chaim Weizmann 
Pr. Min. David Ben-Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grepes, 
wheat, potash 





46,131,000 


116,235 


Pres. Luigi Einaudi 
Prom. Alcide de Gesperi 


textiles, machinery, maceroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





83,074,000 


147,611 


Emperor Hirehite 
Premier Shigery Yoshide 


silk, grains, tee, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, leather 








34,750 


King Abdulich 
Premier Seid Pasha Mufti 


» potash, wool, wheet, 
fruit, meet 





29,291,000 


85,246 


Pres. Syngman Rhee 
(Sevth Keree) 


sith, rice, barley, wheat, 
tobacco, beans 





1,246,000 


President 
Sheikh Beshare at-Khoury 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotten 





1,648,000 


President 
Williom V. 5. Tebmen 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger 





13,000 


Prince Franz Joseph Hi 


pottery, cotten goods 





295,000 


Charlotte 


eats, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





President 
Migvel Aleman 


oll, metals, corn, rice, suger, 
sisal, wheat, coffee, tobecco 





revenue comes mostly from tourists 


Seeds 























299%, povitry, hides, wool, 
beens, almonds, leather, carpets 


























12,868 


103,410 





57,145 | 


124,556 | 


| 


157,006 
482,258 | 


115.400 


146.007 000 


4.445.000 
3,093,000 | 


veneers 
19,623,000 | 
} 
40,200,000 | 215,600 
12,108,000 | 


472,494 


193,000,000 | 8,708,070 


$0,519,000 94,279 | 


151.3746,000 022.387 


| 


2,365,000 | 
; 

1.025 | 

| 
4,659,000 352,143 
72,614,000 127,093 
4 500 000 73.000 


16 040 000 





72,153 | 





Wellington British Deomimon 


Menugvua Republic 
Constitutional 


| 
Oslo Monarchy 


Ulen Bator 
Urga | 


Republic (Seviet 
Setelite) 


Karochi British Dominion 


Republic 


Republic 


Asuncion 
Republic 


Queren City Republic 
Republic (Soviet 
Setelite) 


Republic (dicte- 


tonal regime) 


— Republic (Seviet 
ae Satellite) 


San Marine | Republic 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Nemine! Menarchy 


Madrid \(dictoterial regime) 


Constitutional 

kheol 
econ Monerchy 
Republic 


Demescus Republic 
Bongkok Constitutional 
Menarchy 


Ankere Republic 
Constituent 
Seviet Republic 
Pretene Britah Dominion 


Communist 
dictotorship 


Constitutronal 
Monarchy 
Wasthangton | Republic 


Mentevidee Republic 


Vatcen ne Holy See 
Saseene | Republic (ruled 
by jvnte) 


Dele! Provisional 


Absolute 
Menerchy 


Republx wb : (Comme- 
nist dictatorship) 


Sere 


Belgrade 
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Bir Bikram 


jute, rice, grein, hides, wheet, 
drugs 





Queen Jvlienc 
Pr. Min. Willem Drees 
Prime Minister cs 
Sidney G. Holland 
President 
Anasiasie Seomeia 


King Heeken Vii 
Prem. Einar Gerhardsen 
Marshel Chey Bel-san 
Prime Minister 
Leqvet Ali Khon 


President 
Arnuife Aries 


Prewdent 
Federico Chaves 


President 
Manvel Odrie 


President 
Eipidie Quirine 


President 
Bolesiow Beirut 


t 
| Pres. A. O. de F. Cormone 


Prem. A. de O. Selezer 


Premier 
Petry Grose 


Twe regents elected 
every six menths 
King Ibn-Seud 
Generalisume 
Francisco France 


King Gustev V 
Premier Tage Erlander 


President 
Mex Petitpierre 


Pres Mashem ol-Atess: 
Prem. Nazim el-Kodsi 


King Reme IX 


Prendent 
Jelal Beyor 


Same as USSR 
Prume Minister 
Denice! F. Malan 


Premier Generalissimo 
Joseph V. Staelin 


King George Vi 
Pr. Min. Clement Attlee 


President 
Merry $. Truman 


President 
luis Betile Beres 


Supreme Pont 
Pivs Xi 


ls. Col. Carles Deigade 
Chelbeud 
Chief of State 
Bao Da 


King Seif el-ishom 
Ahmed 


Premier Marshel Jesp 
(Bres) Tite 








cereals, suger beets, dairy products, 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





weel, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogeny, 
benonas, suger cone 


timber, fish, metals, grains 
metal works, machinery, paper 


millet, rye, wheot, meat, wool 


hides, furs 


jute, cotten, wheat, rice, fiber 
tec, oll seeds 


benenas, caceo coffee coconuts, 


timber, meat 


tebecce, cotton, meat 
timber, hides, loce 


oranges 


cotton, suger, wheat, rice, potatoes, 
venedium, copper, oil 

suger cane, rice, monila hemp, 
copra, corn, tobacco, fruit 


rye, wheet, barley, coal, iron, 


thmber 


- ——-+4 
wheet, moize, cots, 
olive oil, sardines | 


wines, cork, 
borley, rice, 


wheot, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oll, fleur 


wine, meet, building stone 


dates, wheat, barley, oll, fruit, 
hides, weol, gum, clocks 
—— ——_—____——__——- 
wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, elmonds, flex 


timber, pulp, paper, reyon, steel, 
machinery, textiles 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
wotches, siths, cottons, instruments 


am ae a 


oll, tebecce, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, wool, wine, sik 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobacco, 
pepper, cotten 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool 
sitk, figs, nuts, gums 


wheeth sugar beets, oi! seeds, 


coal, iron, chemicols, dyes 
4 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheet 


wheot, timber, cereals, cool, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 


—— . a 
cool, foed products, whiskey, ale, | 
ships, textiles, steel, chemicals 





evtomebiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oll, coal, cotten, textiles, groins 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 


coffee, oil, cocac, hides, rubber, 
beons 


rice, rubber, corn, cool, fish, 
tea, tin, coment 


meoche coffee, goot shins, meet 


wheat, berley, rye, cats, mest, 
timber, copper, coal, iron 








United Nations 
in Action 


4 ODAY the United Nations is in 
action as never before—but in a 
it had hoped to avoid. 


peace, it 
action 


tide a world at 
nsors armed police 
ymunist imperialism 

tory of United Nations action 

1 Korea is told on other pages of Your 
Key to Understanding World News (see 
specially pages 3 and 27). But, although 
her work may be temporarily cast 
shadows, the U. N. ideals re- 


In peace br } and A better 


its of 


n the 
itherhood 
Nations is 
“principal 

see chart on next page). They 
General Assembly, the Security 
Social 
ouncil, the 
and the 


The work of the United 


} 


rel) carried on by six 


rin ind 
' in ¢ 


ot Tustice 


@e THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY is the 
undat n which the whole struc 


d organization 


ion vi 
rests 
ition is represented in 


Each 


im 


nation large or 


miv one) vote 


nt issues are made 


rity m ordinary 
pie majority 
Assembly 
ill nations or 
vorid. It 


itions for action either 


cannot pass 
on the 
can merely 


or by éndividual 


mincil 
Assembly is an open 


sing the world’s trou 


g 
iking these topics are 
veace; how to regulate 
to develop interna 
' 


improve economic 


health, and edu- 


fons 


ifeguard human rights 


must meet at least once 
however, hold special 
ver urgent problems 


held at the 
but the Assem 


ings are 
yuarters 


unvwhere in the world 


e THE SECURITY COUNCIL is the 
st powerf the United 
ms. It is charged with “primary 

ponsibility for the maintenance of 

nternational peace and security.” It is 
in session the year around. 
The Security Council consists of 11 


il organ of 


members. Of these, five are the perma 
nent members—Britain, China, France, 
the United States, and the USSR. The 
other six are non-permanent members, 
elected for two-year terms by the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

On routine 
cisions are made by a majority of seven 
votes—any seven members. On impor 
tant (substantive) matters the majority 
of seven must include the votes of all 
the Big Five permanent members. Thus 
on all important decisons, each of the 
Big Five has power to veto 

This much discussed “veto power” is 
the authority granted to each of the Big 
Five in the Security Council to block by 
a negative vote any important action 


procedural) matters de 


which it does not approve. 

Up to September, 1950, Russia has 
used the veto 45 times; France twice 
(These are the only countries that have 
used the veto power.) 

The 


Security Council are: 
putes among nations peacefully, it pos 


two purposes ot the 


(1) to se ttle dis 


primary 


sible by moral pressure, mediation, or 
other means; and (2) to use all powers 
at its command, including force 
vent the outbreak of war 

As of June 27, 1950, the 
Council authorized the 
force to combat the North Korean ag 
Fifty three of the U. N.’s 59 
nations—all except Russia and her satel- 
lites—support the Security Council “po- 


to pre 


Security 
use of armed 


gressors 


lice” action. 

It is. supposedly, the task of the 
Military Staff Committee to advise the 
Council on how to organize and use 
U.N 
agreement among the five permanent 
members of the Council, the Military 
Staff Committee has made no progress 


in its meetings over the past years 


armed forces. But, because of dis 


e THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the United 
Nations. Its task is te promote the wel- 


New Secretariat building in N. Y. 
U. N. phote 


Now open 
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fare and improve the living conditions 
of all countries. ECOSOC (as it is 
called) makes recommendations to the 
General Assembly or to the individual 
members of the United Nations. It has 
no power to enforce its recommenda 
tions 

ECOSOC 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority 
member nation has one vote 

To deal with specific problems 
ECOSOC has set up a maze of com 
sub COMMISSIONS, and 
mittees. In addition, ECOSOC 
“mother hen” with a lot of chicks under 
her Wings. These “chicks” are known 
officially as Specialized Agencies cre 
ated to deal with special problems (se¢ 
pages 16-17) 


is composed of 18 mem 


each 


MISSIONS, com 


is a 


e THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCII 
has been called the “protector of the 
unprotected.” Its purpose is to protect 
the interests of the inhabitants of non 
self-governing territories, and to lead 
them to self-government or 
independence 

The U. N. Trusteeship System applies 
to: (1) territories taken from enemy 
nations in World War II (the so-called 


eventual 





INTERNATIONAL 


OF JUSTICE 


League 
territorie 
World W 
oluntaril 
hip &, 
All te 
teeship S 
ritories 
territories 
useful for 
non-strateg 
ner ire 


Council 


At 
vith 
inder 
these 
ertall 


sdrministe 


sim} le 


try has 


e THE INTERNATIONAI 
OF JUSTICE 


COURT 
WORLD COURT) is 
the main judici way of the United 
Nations. The World Court is designed 
to settle legal dis; arise 


Only nations, not ir 


tes which may 
among nations 
bring 


viduals, ma case 


court 


7ENERAL ASSEMBLY 


SECRETARIAT 


IN PEACE” 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


INTERNAT! 
kARMED FOR 


CONTINGENTS 


OMMISSION Fé 
CONVENTIONAL 


ourt 


bound 


ers 


the Gen 


} 
Counc 


e [Hk SECRETARIAT 


4 later issue will list member-nations 
of the U. N. principal agencies, after 
elections have been completed by the 


1930 General Assembly session 


ARMAMENT 


The Specialized Agencies 
— International Labor O: 
ganization operates to 
prove working conditions 
all countries. Established 
1919 under a provision 
the Treaty of Versailles, thi 
international organization 
World MW al Il and 
part of the | N setup in 1946 
If vou wish for peace, work for jus 
tice” is the motto of the ILO. At a con 
ference held in Philadelphia in 1944 
he ILO adopted a Declaration includ 


r} 


su ived became 


se Principles 


i) Labor is not a commodity (i. « 


indise that can be bought and 


Freedom of expression 


| speec h 


ress ind freedom of association 
right to join ns and organiza 


ire esse ustained prog 


Poverty anywhere constitutes a 
to prosperity everywhere 
Che International Labor Conferen 


e ILO’s governing body, meets an 
l is composed of national dele 
ons of two 


government delegates 


1 one delegate each representing 


inagement and iabpor 
Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United 
Nations was established on 
October 16, 1945. Its motto 
is “Let there be bread.” 
The founders of the 
United Nations realized that 
n the hungry, postwar world, food is 


all portant. It is important for peace 


{ 





and for democracy. Hungry people, in 
desperation, have been known to fol- 
low false leaders down the paths of war 
ind totalitarianism 

The goals of FAO are to raise the 
evels of nutrition and the standards of 


living of 


| 


the peoples of all countries; 
to increase efficiency in the production 
and distribution of all food and agri- 
ultural pr to improve the con- 
ditions of the ral populations _and to 
t urd an ¢ xpanding world 
to a fuller exchange of 
wid trade 
Educa- 


United Nations 


tional, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization was 
ormed on November 4, 
1946, to 


throu r} education. T he pre- 


{ 
promote peace 


umble to its constitution 


begin in the minds 


declares Since wars 


* men, it is in the minds of men that 


must be 


the defenses peace con- 
structed 

UNESCO are to 
understanding among nations; 
scientific, and 
| and universal re- 


spect for human rig! 


The purposes yf 
promote 
international educational 
cultural cooperat 
ghts and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, without distinction of 
language, or religion 


UNESCO makes special use of all 


kinds of 


race, sex 
mass Communication—books, 
ewspapers iwazines, radio, theatres, 
ies—to reach the “minds of men.” It 
international 
to permit free exchange 
f publications and 
educational materials. It also promotes 


to bring about 


imong countries 
f teachers and students 
Every- 
vhere it works for the equality of edu- 


the exc hange 


hetween different countries 
ational opportunity for all children and 
adults 


econom« 


without regard to race, sex, or 
or social position 

Through its many activities, 
UNESCO works to remove social, re- 


gious, and racial tensions in the world. 


ty International ' Civil Avia- 

| ae tion Organization came into 
| existence on April 4, 1947. 

study 
international 
civil aviation and establish 


Its purpose is to 


problems ot 


international standards and 

regulations. ICAO acts as a “traffic cop” 
international air will 

nake safety rules for world-wide com 
vercial air travel 


} } 


yserved. It 


on the lanes. It 
and see that they are 


already has carried out 


air-sea rescues 


il] try 


ICAO 


mong nations on 


to reach agreements 
such questions as 
devices, and as- 
It will also in- 


vestigate any situation which may pre- 


rates, uniform safety 


signments of air routes 
sent “obstacles to the development of 


international air navigation.” 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment was established on 
December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is to lend money to 
war-ravaged countries to 
help them get back on their 

feet and to move ahead 

At first the World Bank 
loans exclusively for postwar 
struction. Since 1948, however 
opment loans have been granted for 


granted 
recon- 


dev el 
new industrial and agricultural projects 


International Monetary 
Fund was founded on De 
1945. It 


international 


cember aims 
to promote 
and 


monetary cooperation 


member nations to 
“stabilize” their money 
What does that mean? First, we 


remember that the value of a country’s 


assist 
must 


currency (government notes and coin 


is not always the same. It tends to 
change from time to time in relation to 
the money of other countries 

The object of IMF is to keep the 
stable’ 


steady) in relation to an agreed stand- 


currencies of all countries 
ard—in other words, to establish a sys- 
whereby the dollar 
would always equal the same number 
of Czech British 
French franes, and so forth 
Each member country deposits some 
with the Fund 
make up an_ international 


tem American 


crowns pounds 


of its money These 
deposits 
pool.” When one nation needs the cur 
rency of another country, it can apply 
to the Fund for it. That nation pays for 


this from its own deposits in the “pool.” 


Universal Postal Union is 
the oldest world agency to 
have found shelter 
the spreading wings of the 
United Nations. It was first 
set up on October 9, 1874 

Its purpose is to set rules 

for the speedy and efficient exchange 
of mail among Through the 
vears of its existence, the UPI 
has won the support of every country 
The membership of the UPU is the 
largest of any international agency—90 


under 


nations 


many 


countries and semi-independent regions 


World Health Organiza- 
tion came into existence on 
April 7, 1948, for the 

pose of waging a 

wide war against disease 

WHO has 

ried out dozens of interna- 

tional] projects to combat emergency 
epidemic situations and to wipe out 
disease in certain areas. The most mod 
ern medical methods have been put to 
use in primitive and poverty stricken 


pur- 
world 


already car- 


areas 
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International Refugee Or- 
ganization came into being 
on August 20, 1948, and is 
scheduled to end its opera- 
tions on March 31, 1951. It 
was established to aid hun- 
dreds of thousands of home- 

less persons—people displaced and up- 
rooted by war and totalitarianism. 

The TRO has temporarily cared for 
these displaced persons and refugees 
providing with shelter, food 
clothing, and other necessities of life 
It helped those who so desired to return 
to their native lands. Others—a vast ma 
jority of the DPs—were helped to find 
homes in countries all over the world 


them 


International Telecommu- 
nication Union regulates in 
ternational radio, telegraph 
and telephone services. It 
was formed on January 1, 
1934, carrying on work 
started in 1865. It has a 

membership at present of 81 countries 


Not Yet in Operation 


Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organiza- 
tion will have as it purpose 
co-operation among govern 
ments in problems affecting 
international shipping. 

IMCO will come into 

being when its constitution is approved 
by 21 nations, of which seven 
each have at million 
tons of shipping 


must 


least one gross 


International Trade Or- 
ganization is still in its pre- 
paratory stage. Its purpose 
will be to promote the ex 
pansion of world trade by 
reducing tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

\ charter for the ITO was completed 
in Havana, Cuba, on March 24, 1948 
ind was approved by delegations of 52 
nations, The ITO will come into exist 
ence after a sufficient number of these 
governments ratify the charter 


World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, too, is still in its 
formative stage. It will come 
into existence after its con 
stitution, adopted on Octo 
ber 11, 1947, is ratified by 
30 nations 

Its purpose 1s to set up and maintain 
systems for the rapid exchange of 
weather information among countries 
WMO is the successor to the Interna 
tional Meteorological Organization 
which was established in 1878 for the 
same purpose 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State Dean 
G Acheson of Connecti 
cut. Born April 11, 1893 
Middletown Conn Teok 
present office Jenvery 
2), 1949. Gredvote of 
Yale ond Hervard uni 
held 
Deportment 

1941.47 


member 


versities, Lowyer 
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Served os a 
of Hoover Commission 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas 
vry: John W. Snyder of 
Missouri. Born June 21 
1896 
Took present office June 
25 1946 Attended 
Vanderbilt University 
World War ! 
Bonker 
service since 1930, War 
Mobilization and Recon 
1945 


Jonesboro, Ark 


veteran 


in Government 


version Director 


Unele S 
Bureau 


Ti BIR 
Bureau 
taniit 


the | 


Bureau ' 


Engraving ane 


Bureau of 


nd pa 
A ' 


The | 
wrt 
Secret Ser 
and his ta 
who mak 
U. 8. Coast Guard has | 


ties wih ! 


Inside the 


ports against smuggle rs and others evad 
Federal law 

life and property 

navigational aids to ships and planes a 

In wartime the Coast Guard be 

es part of the Navy 

Besides the secretary 

there is also a Treasurer of the United 

States. The signature of the 
Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark 


every Government check an 


saving and pr tecting 
at sea, and providing 


’ 


it the Treasury 


lreasuret 
appears on 
lon all new 


pape T money 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall of 
Virginia. Born Decem- 
ber 31, 1880, Union- 
town, Pa. Took present 
office September, 1950. 
Graduate of Virginia 
Militery Institute. in 
Army service since 
1902, Chief of Staff 
(1939-45). Sec’y of 
State (1947-49). Pres 
of Red Cross (1949-50) 


the United 
ntrol of one 


{t Defense 


lent s Ca < 
Secretary of the Army: Frank Pace 
| f Arkans Law) 
Bureau Direct 
Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews of Nebraska. La el 


nei 


ier Budget 


Francis | 


ind tor 


Secretary of the Air Force 
K. Finlett 


@ The nine Departments of the Presi 
dent's Cabinet are listed in their order 
of rank. The First Congress in 1789 cre- 
ated the Departments of State, Treasury 
War (now replaced by Defense), and 
provided for an Attorney General. The 
Department of justice was created in 
1870. A Post Office existed from early 
days, but the Postmaster General did not 
join the Cabinet until 1829. The Interior 
Department was created in 1849, Agri- 
culture in 1862. A combined Department 
ef Commerce and Labor was set up in 
1903. In 1913 separate Departments of 
Commerce and Labor were established 


Joint Chiefs of Staff—the top officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force plus 
a chairman—make plans for and direct 
the use of our military strength 

War Council, Munitions Board and 
Research and Development Board are 
each charged with phases of over-all 
planning for our national defense 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: / 
Hewerd McGreth of 
Rhode island. Born No- 
vember 28, 1903, Weon- 
socket, R. |. Took pres- 
ent office August 24, 
1949. Graduate of Bos- 
ton University. Formerly 
R. |. governer, U. $. Se- 
licitor General, U. $ 
Senator, Democratic No- 
® tional Committee head 


Che Department of Justice under the 
Attorney that Federal 
laws are enforced. It gives legal advice 
to the President and other Federal offi 
cials, and re pres nts the 
Che Solicitor General represents 
before the 


General, sees 


CoVernment in 
court 
the Cov 
Supreme Court 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI 
does Unele Sam's detective work. The 


ernment mm cases 


Federa 


FBI investigates violations of 
| 


sabx tage, and 


isk to check the 


laws particu irl spving 
trea It is the FBI's t 
lovalty of l >. « ny 

Immigration and Naturalization Ser 
aflecting people 
States fron 
he Ips these peo 


vice carries out laws 
who come to the United 
other countries. It also 


ple to become ia oF 


tizens 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson of 
Missouri. Born August 
17, 1885, near Shelby- 
ville, Ul. Took present 
office November 25 
1947. Graduate of Shel 
byville Normal School 
Tawght for four yeors 
in public schools. Rose 
through ranks of Post 


Office to present post 


Che Post Office Department operates 
f the world’s largest businesses. It 
500,000) workers 


10.000 


oys more than 
than 
nanages 24,000 buildings 


operates a ftieet of more 


I 
trucks 
During 1947 it delivered more than 37 
f mail 


and 


hillion pieces o 





abinet 


reless task of de- 
irds, newspapers, 
! packages the 
Postal 


is a Government 


perates the 


most post 
to earn 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Oscer L. Chapman 
of Colorado. Born Oc- 
tober 22, 1896, Ome- 
ga, Va. Took present 
office December! 1949, 
Graduate of Westmin- 
ster Law School Den- 
ver. Lawyer, joined in- 
terior Department in 
1933. Active campaign 


leader for Democrots 


Bureau of Land 


f { ) 100 acres of pub 
I 


Management is 


tes bout rhe 
tinental 
165.000 000 
supervises the 


ive 
ive 


Bureau of Reclamation yperates in 17 
\ t It structs dams and 
ik etter use of our 

i t I ration 
¥ sources 
ther 
1 minerals. It in 
ng oper itions to 
iws for the safety of 


of Mines explores me 


me el n ré 


Bureau 


and 


the world’s only 
* helium, a gas 
1 iv up 
Bur 


Affairs has over 
ins on 200 U.S 
her 33,000 Indians, 
n Alaska. It 


dical services ind 


eau of Indian 
t 400.000 Ind 


runs 


prove their farming 
lic » teaedl 


National 


hor irks monuments 


jues 
takes care ot 
and 


Park Service 
ther hictor tes ering a total area 


) 


Fis 


f 


, 000 000 acres 
and Wildlife Service protects 
] i } } 


’ 
st is 


iT s my 


Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
link to Alaska 


the Virgin Islands 


sessions is Uncle Sams 
Puerto R 
Pacific 


ept those run by 


law 4 
id our Island possessions (ex 


the Navy 


Bonneville Power Administration 


(BPA) and Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration supervise electric power devel- 
opments in the West. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Charles F Brannan 
of Colorade. Born Av- 
gust 23, 1903, Denver 
Cole. Took present of- 
fice June 2, 1948. Grad- 
wate of University of 
Denver law School 
Lawyer, held numerous 
Government posts 
(1935-44), Asst. Secy. of 
Agriculture (1944-48) 


It is safe to say that every farmer i 
the United States benefits 
indirectly- 
Department of Agriculture. Experts of 
USDA (as the Department is often 
called) are continuously at work devel 


ping new types of seeds, new methods 


directly or 


from the activities of the 


I planting und harve sting, new wavs to 
fight crop-killing insects, and new kinds 
# improved fertilizer 

rhe results of their work are passed 
um to tarmers through thousands ol 
USDA publications and employees in 
‘very county in the nation 

Another major job of the Department 
s the financial help it gives to farmers 
through operation of numerous Federal 
laws. In particular the Production and 
Marketing Administration (PMA) han 
les the 
ments and crop quotas 


complex task of parity may 

Forest Service runs 152 national tor 
ests. Everything is done to make the 
best use of our forests and to see that 
they are maintained permanently 

Rural Electrification Administration 
REA) makes loans to encourage greater 
use of electricity in farm areas 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) has 
‘ 


made giant strides to stop erosion and 


misuse of our precious topsoil 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer of Ohio 
Born February 10, 1887, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Took 
present office May 5, 
1948. Graduate of Ober- 
lin College and Cincin- 
nati Law School. Army 
major in World War | 
lawyer, business ex- 
ecutive, Ambossador to 
Belgium (1944-45) 


Wide World 


Chis Department operates in the spe 
cial interests of businessmen, providing 
them with many types of services 

National Production Authority, set 
up in September, 1950, directs distribu 
tion of Taw materials for the best use in 
our present war efforts 

Bureau of the Census collects and 
publishes statistics on population, hous 
ing, agriculture, manufacturing, employ 
ment, and retail and wholesale business 


19 


Patent Office administers the laws 
which give people the exclusive right to 
manufacture and distribute their inven 
More than 60.000 new inventions 
are submitted 


tions 

from toys to turbines 
each year 

National Bureau of Standards is Uncle 
Sam's testing laboratory for research in 
mathematics, chemistry, and 
Bureau takes care of 
the “inch” and the “pound”—that is, it 
sets the official standard in the U. S. for 
measurement of length and weight 

Weather Bureau's work is familiar to 
everyone. Through its nearly 400 local 
offices. it forecasts the course of the 
weather for farmers, foresters, pilots 


phy sics 


engineernmng rhe 


ind picnickers 

Maritime Board and Maritime Admin- 
istration regulates shipping rates and 
services; grants Federal funds (subsidies 
for construction and operation of ships 
maintains Government-owned shipy ards 
ind reserve fleets 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) encourages civilian air passenger 
ind freight services*by maintaining strict 
iir safety rules, and provides aids to ait 
navigation 
and Geodetic 
coastline 


Coast Survey studies 


und charts our 
It also 


and coastal 


vaterwavs studies tides and 


t arthquakes 
Bureau of Public Roads builds high 
Vays In Coop ration with the states 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: Mov- 
rice J. Tobin of Massa- 
chusetts. Born May 22 
1901, Roxbury, Mass 
Took present office Avu- 
gust 7, 1948. Studied at 
Boston University Schoo! 
of Low. Business execu- 
tive (1922-37), mayer 
of Boston (1938-44), 
and governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (1945-46) 


The Department of Labor has th 
vorkers of the nation and their working 
conditions as its special interest. It col 
lects facts snd figures about employ 
ment, mainly through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 1BLS). 

Bureau of Labor Standards sets «\s\) 
able 


and attempts to have them accepted as 


standards for working conditions 


widely as possible 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division enforces Federal laws relating 
to minimum wages and maximum hours 
ot work 

Women's Bureau better 
working conditions for women workers 

Bureau of Employment Security works 
with the states in operating unemploy 


encourages 


ment insurance programs. It also helps 
workers find jobs through its local em 
ployment services 

Bureau of Apprenticeship encourages 
training of workers in special skills 
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Service 
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Veterans Administration (VA) 
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General Accounting Office (GAO 
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and Minton 
the others 


Born January 
, 1946 
Congressman 
the 


Born February 
Took seat October 4, 


Supreme Court of the United States 


STANLEY REED of Kentucky. Born December 
31, 1884, Mason County, Ky. Took seat January 
31, 1938. Government lowyer 
Solicitor General 


1929-35), U. S$ 
1935-38 


FELIX FRANKFURTER of Massachusetts. Born 


Jonvary 30 


November 15, 


1882, Vienna, Austria. Took seat 
1939. Lawyer, professor, author 


WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS of state of Washing 


ton. Born October 16, 1898, Maine, Minn. Took 
seat April 17, 1939. Lawyer, professor, Securities 


ROBERT H 


and Exchange Commission chairmen (1937-39 
JACKSON of New York. Born 


February 13, 1892, Spring Creek, Po. Took seat 























OFFICE 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CABINET SECRETARY 


(9) 


SENATOR 
(96) 


REPRESENTATIVE 
(435) 


SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE (9) 


CinculT COURT 


OF APPEALS JUDGE 


(65) 


40 
prosecutor 
1945-46 

HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. Born June 22 
Took seat October 
, 1945. Lowyer, moyor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 
TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born September 23 
Took seat October 
1949. Served in Justice Department (1937-45), 
Attorney General 
SHERMAN MINTON of Indiana. Born October 
Indiana. Took seat Octo- 
1935-41), Circuit 
1941.49) 


1688 


1899, Dallas, 


20 


1890, Georgetown 
ber 12, 1949. U. S. Senator 
Court of Appeals judge 











QUALIFICATIONS 


Neotural-born U. $. citizen 

At least 35 years old 

Resident of U. S$. for at least 
14 yeors 


No special qualifications 
required by Constitution 


U. S$. citizen for at least nine 
years. At least 30 yeors old 
Resident of state from which 
elected 


U. S. citizen for at least seven 
yeors. At least 25 years old 
Resident of state from which 
elected 


Ne speciol qualifications re- 
quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices 
and may estoblish whotever 
lower courts it wishes.) 


international 


Jamaica Ploin, Mass 


Texas 


October 6, 1941. U. S. Solicitor General (1938 
U. S. Attorney General 


1941.45) 


1945.49 


1940-41), U. §$ 


war criminal tricls 


} 
TERM OF OFFICE) ANNUAL SALARY 


Four years, stort- | $100,000 plus 
ing Jan. 20 of | $90,000 for expenses 
yeors divisible | $30,000 plus 

by four $10,000 for expenses 
May be removed $15,000 


ot any time by 
the President 


Six years (One 
third of Senate 
elected every 
twe yeors). 


Twe years (Tokes 
office Jan. 3 of 
odd - numbered 
yeors) 


Appointed for 
life. May be re- 
moved only by 
impeachment 
end triel by 
Congress 


$12,500 plus 
$10,000 for 
expenses 


$12,500 pivs 
$2,500 for 
expenses” 


$25,000 
(Chief Justice, 
$25 500) 


$17,500 


DISTRICT COURT $15,000°* 
JUDGE (224) 


* Speaker of the House: $30,000, plus $10,000 for expenses 
** Chief Judge of U. S$. District Court for the District of Columbie: $15,500 
District Court Judge for Guam: $13,125 
Figures in brockets ot left ore the number of people holding each office 














SYMINGTON 


Drewings by Max Bran ie! 


Who’s Who 
Among 
U.S. Leaders 


ARREN R AUSTIN } 1948 to 1949. He was made a five-star us Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army to 
187 s the United Stat p General of the Army September, 1950 assume his present ac ademic post. 
resentative t ‘ } 
' GORDON DEAN (born 1905) is BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FAIRLESS 
oe } 


United Nat 
cipal spoke Chairman of the United States Atomic wn 1890) is the president of the 


Council, He 
with the rank 


Energy Commission (s page 20 nited States Steel Corporation. He 


Seattle. He received his Master of igeon Run, Ohio. His father was a 
it Duke University, where ! ~ Welsh ancestry. Because his 


tht law and held the post of mother suffered a grave injury when 


Son of a Baptist minister, he was born born in the coal mining town of 


dent Truman 
Vermont, he 
in his h nyie - 
lean. From 1937 to 1940, he young Benjamin was two years old, he 
many vear HH 


warns” ee a special stant to the U. S. Attor was sent to the home of his uncle, who 
om : 


n se |. After Nav rvice in later adopted him. He worked his way 
BERNARD MM BARUCH t ld . he assiste the prose hrough high school and college. In 
ISTO) is a f t ! cutior he Nazi war nals. An 13 he received a degree in civil en 
statesman. HH t ren ner since M 1949, he gineering trom Ohio Northern Univer 
South Ca ! was apr ted hair ul lulvy Ll. 3. F..” as he is called, began his 
erate surg to! ) ! 1 the steel industry with the 
York wher tt F ntral Steel Company Later he held 
. DWICHT D. EISENHOWER (born portant positions with several other 

§ president of —s urge steel concerns. Since 1937 he has 

led the United States Steel Corpora 


the world’s largest iron and steel 


HENRY FORD II (born 1917) is the 
president the billion-dollar 
Motor Company 

Henry Ford, the 

rd automobile empire 

in Detroit. He at 

In 1941 he en 

vas returned to 


help direct the 


WILLIAM GREEN (born 1873) is 

wesident of the American Federa 
ea , eo ’ t Labor (AFL). His organizatior 
— C1, | OTHER U. S. BIOGRAPHIES: See agpsce hrtage eam, 
pages 18-19 for sketches of Cabinet . 


Secretaries, page 21 for Supreme 





‘ iree? 

cCommat 
kers. Green was born in the mining 
of Coshocton, Ohio. His father 


who mad 
I f k W re 
" World : - Court Justices. Congress at Work — a ~ 

Veterans Adi st i ve (Part IL. Feb. 14, 1951 issue) will was an English miner. Young Bill want 
performed a t portray Congressional leaders. ed to become a Baptist minister, but his 
job. He was Army | f of ff { father’s earnings were not sufficient to 








keep him in school. At 18 he was elected 
to his first union office—secretary of a 
miners’ local. He has been AFL presi- 
dent since 1925 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN (born 
1891) is special assistant to President 
Truman on foreign affairs. His father, 
Edward Henry Harriman, was a 
wealthy railroad Graduating 
from Yale University in 1913, young 
Harriman carried on many of his fa- 


director 


ther’s enterprises in railroads and bank- 
ing. In 1941 he was sent to Britain and 


Russia as lend-lease representative. 
From 1943 to 1946 he was U S. Am- 
bassador to Russia and attended every 
major Allied conference during World 
War II. Later he served as Ambassador 
to Britain, Secretary of Commerce, and 
as European chief of the European Re- 
covery Program 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN (born 1891) is 
the Administrator of the Economic Co- 
Administration (ECA). As 
such he is the “boss” of the multi-billion 
lollar European Recovery Program. 
Hoffman is on leave of absence from the 
Studebaker Corporation, of which he 
has been president since 1935. He was 
born in Chicago. Lack of money forced 
him to interrupt his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At 20 he became a 
star salesman for the Studebaker Cor- 


operation 


poration 


HERBERT C. HOOVER (born 1874) 
is the only living former President of 
the United States. He was born in West 
Branch, Iowa. After graduation from 
Stanford University he worked as a min- 
ing ergineer in the U. S., Australia, and 
China. During World War I he was 
U. S. food administrator. After the war 
he became chairman of the American 
Relief Administration. He served as Sec- 
retary of Commerce from 1921 to 1928. 
Hoover, a Republic an, served as 3lst 
President of the United States from 
1929 to 1932. In 1949 he completed 
two years’ highly praised work as chair- 
man of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment 


JOHN L. LEWIS (born 1880) is pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Born in Lucas, lowa, the son 
of a Welsh « 
work in a coal mine after only 
vears of In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed an organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor. He was chosen 
president of the UMW in 1920—a post 
he has held ever since. In 1935 he 
formed what became the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, taking the 
UMW and several other unions out of 
the AFL. In 1942 Lewis withdrew his 
union from the CIO, and rejoined the 
AFL in 1946. But a year later he led the 
UMW out of the AFL again. He and 


oal miner, he had to go to 
seven 


SC ho« y] 


his union have been fined for ignoring 
several injunctions against nation-wide 
strikes. 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUG- 
LAS MacARTHUR (born 1880) is the 
commander of the United Nations 
forces in Korea. He is also the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan, in com- 
plete charge of carrying out the occupa- 
tion policies in this former enemy coun 
try. He was born in Arkansas, and is 
the son of a Civil War hero who later 
became Army Chief of Staff. MacAr- 
thur’s four-year scholastic average ot 
98.14 at West Point is an all-time high. 
At the outbreak of World War II he 
direeted the defense of the Philippines. 
In March, 1942, he went to Australia 
and led the Allied land offensive against 


Japan. 


JOHN J. McCLOY (born 1895) be- 
came on July 1, 1949, the first civilian 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
A native of Philadelphia, he was edu- 
cated as a lawyer at Amherst and Har- 
vard. During World War I he served 
as artillery captain and after the war's 
end remair with the occupation 
forces in Germany. A Republican, he 
was named Assistant Secretary of War 
by the late President Roosevelt in 1940. 
From 1947 to 1949 he was president 
of the United Nations World Bank. 


PHILIP MURRAY (born 1886) is the 
president of the 6,000,000-strong Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations. He 
was born in Scotland, the son of a coal 
miner. Philip was only six when his 
father took him to his first union meet- 
ing. In 1902 his family came to Amer- 
ica. Philip, then 16, got a job in the coal 
mines. He rose steadily in union ranks 
to his present post, to which he was 
elected in 1940. He is also president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, one 
of the largest CIO unions. 


WALTER REUTHER (born 1907) is 
president of the million-member United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers, CIO. He was born 
in Wheeling, W. Va., one of four sons 
of Valentine Reuther, a Socialist labor 
organizer. At 15 Walter quit high school 
to work as apprentice die maker. Later 
he studied at night for three years at 
Wayne University. In 1936 he was 
elected to the executive board of UAW 
and led the fight against the Commu 
nists in his organization. On April 20, 
1948, he was seriously wounded by 
shots fired by an unknown assailant 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
(born 1884) is chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
and a member of United States delega- 
tion to the General Assembly. She was 
married to the late President Franklin 


D. Roosevelt in 1905 and actively as- 
sisted him throughout his career. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has always taken a great in- 
terest in civic and youth problems. She 
writes a daily newspaper column about 
her varied activities. 


LT. GEN. WALTER BEDELL 
SMITH (born 1895) is director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (see page 
20). “Beedle” (as he is called) was 
born in Indianapolis, Indiana. His army 
career started at the age of 15, when 
he enlisted as a private in the Indiana 
National Guard. During World War I 
he rose to be chief of staff to General 
Eisenhower, As such, he had the dis 
tinction of receiving the German sur- 
render at Rheims in 1945 on behalf of 
the Allies. From 1946 to 1949 he was 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia. He was 
named to his present post on August 


18, 1950. 


W. STUART SYMINGTON (born 
1901) is chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board (see page 20) 
He was born into a wealthy family in 
Amherst, Mass. While still in his teens 
he joined the Army in the last year of 
World War I. After his military service, 
he attended Yale University from 1919 
to 1923. He soon rose to high positions 
in a number of manufacturing busi 
nesses. Since 1945, he has held several 
important Government offices and in 
1947 became the first Secretary of the 
Air Force. In March 30, 1950, he was 
named to his present important post. 


CHARLES EDWARD WILSON 
(born 1886) is president of the General 
Electric Company. He was born in New 
York's Lower West Side. Supported by 
his widowed mother who worked as a 
housekeeper, he attended school only 
until he was 13. He then took a job as 
office boy. All his working life he has 
stayed with one company — General 
Electric. He rose steadily through ac- 
counting, production, and marketing de- 
partments to become president of the 
company in 1940. During World War I 
he served as vice chairman of the War 
Production Board. In 1947 he was chair- 
man of President Truman’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. 


CHARLES ERWIN WILSON (born 
1890) is the president and chief execu 
tive officer of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. This corporation is the largest 
manufacturer of automobiles in the 
world. It also produces a myriad of 
other types of equipment. The man who 
heads this gigantic enterprise was born 
in Minerva, Ohio. His father was a 
school principal and his mother a teach- 
er. Wilson was graduated from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as an electrical 
engineer. After joining General Motors 
in 1919, he rose fast, and was named 
president in 1940. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL (born 
1874) is the leader of the opposition 
Conservative party against the ruling 
British Labor party. “Winnie” headed 
the British government during the cru- 
cial vears of World War II. Part Amer- 


9 ican, he is the son of Lord Randolph 
—O S O Churchill, Conservative statesman, and 
of Jennie Jerome, a noted American 


beauty. In his early years Churchill was 
. a soldier and war correspondent. Du 

ing World War I he was First Lord of 
“il Other | ands v¢ Admiralty (Navy In the 1930s 

he was among the first British public 
figures to warn against Nazi aggression 
In May, 1940, Churchill became Prime 
Minister and held that office through 
the war vears until 1945 


BDULLAH IBN HUSSEIN eaching prac Attlee 
1882 K f the Hashemit lunteered ji wld W und was 
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Hussein, was the G lected to Parli 1 he became ALCIDE DE GASPERI (born 1881 
religious cain . . M ih , us position in the Premier of Italy. The son of a minor 
War I whe ‘ tat j i House of mmons i 1955. During 
Arabia, and } ‘ ¢ if World War II he held mportant posts 
the British \ t in the all party Chu ll War Cabinet 
Emir of Tr 
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and Abd 
yy Sues Plonsk. Poland. the sor atinrnen was el ' ted to the Austrian Parliament 
H family moved t irkish-ruled His political activity led to his arrest 


changed the I tT 7 ma } } > 
tas Palestine in 1906. During World War | tou times by t Austrians Atter 
roan . 


he he lp 1 create the Jewish Legion 

KONRAD ADENAUER 1 with the British my Dalene native 
Chancel! I Mf t 1e i He worked t ya imil vit t the 
Federal Rep f veste ov mutfit, the Jewish Briga sasperi leads the Christian Socialist 


nany. He w War IL. Between wars he 
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. poss Fier sniagaall oe nach LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (born 1895) is 
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la er as { crea . Israe 194 pronounced LEE-ah-kut) was born in 
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that post in | , J . ERNEST BEVIN (born 1581) is Brit East Punjab, India, the son of a wealthy 
. ‘ ' ish Secreta of Foreig Affairs an landowner. His family traces its descent 
Htiher’s o—~ ogg i Secretary i famous Persian king, Naushet 
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World War Il (and the transfer of his 
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Fascist leader Mussolini 
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MAO TSE-TUNG (born 1893) is 
was born » in tl ta vwecame the world’s la President of the Communist ‘People’s 
Veracruz : , Republic ¥ China, which was pro 
illage eh 4 " 4 CHIANG KAI-SHEK ) claimed on October | 1949. A native 
tamotus ler of Nationalist na A unan province he omes of a 
' t t . Chikow, the wir an mi He a teacher by pro 
1] att Nat il 1 ’ After mult tra ig ’ “SS ith hers Mao formed the 
. " in Hunan in 1927 
Chiang Kai shek’s forces 

ind his followers moved north 
govern ,\ ' ! rd in their famous “Long March” to 
ttl lord , nan, where they remained entrenched 
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the pract h he ese Con t ruler plovee, he studied engineering and 
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KOREA'S RHEE 


Germany and remained there for three 
years. He was made a Cardinal in 1929. 
For 10 years thereafter Cardinal Pacelli 
served as Secretary of State to the Holy 
See. On March 2, 1939, he was elected 
Pope by the College of Cardinals 


RENE PLEVEN (born 1901) is Pre 
mier of France. A native of Rennes, he 
comes of an old Breton family. His fa 
was director of studies at Saint- 
West Point) Rene 
Pleven received his law degree at the 
University of Paris, and later worked 
for the Ministry of Finance. When 
France surrendered in 1940, Pleven 
joined Charles de Gaulle’s free over 


ther 


Cyr France's 


seas French forces which eventually fe- 
with the Allied in 
vasion. A leader of the numerically 
small Democratic and Socialist Resist 
nee Union (the UDSR), he held vari- 
ous cabinet posts and became Premier 
on July 12, 1950 


SYNGMAN RHEE (born 1875) is 
President of the Republic of Korea 
Born in Whanghai Province, he is de 
scended, through his father, from the 
Ri (Rhee) dynasty which ruled Korea 
from 1486 to 1910. He learned English 
at a Methodist mission school in Seoul 
In 1904 he came to the U. S. where 
he earned degrees at Harvard, George- 
town, and Princeton. Later he returned 
to Korea to work as a Methodist mis- 
sionary and to organize anti-Japanese 
resistance. He forced to flee to 
Hawaii in 1911 where for thirty years 
he continued to campaign for Korean 
independence. When the Korean re 
public was set up in 1948, Dr. Rhee 
vas elected its first president 


LOUIS §. ST. LAURENT (born 
1882) is Prime Minister of Canada. He 
was born in the province of Quebec. His 
tather 
mother was of lrish descent 


turned to France 


was 


and his 
“I didn't 
know until I was ten,” he has said, “that 
all fathers didn’t speak French and all 
mothers English.” He gave up a distin 
guished career as an attorney to enter 
politics in 1941. A member of the Lib 
eral party he was invited to join Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s cabi- 
He became Prime Minister in No 


was French-Canadian, 


net 


Drawings by Max Brandel 


YUGOSLAVIA’S TITO 


25 


vember, 1948, upon King’s retirement 
His Liberal party won a sweeping vic- 
tory in the 1949 national elections. 


ROBERT SCHUMAN (born 1886) is 
Foreign Minister of France. A native of 
Luxembourg, he was educated in the 
province of Lorraine, which was then 
German. During World War I he was 
imprisoned by the Germans for refusing 
to serve in their army. After Lorraine 
was returned to France, Schuman was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies and 
been re-elected in every election 

then. He served as Premier in 
1947. Schuman was appointed to his 
present post in October, 1949. He is 
credited with the authorship of the plan 
to pool the French and German coal 
and steel industries 


has 


since 


SOEKARNO (born 1902) is President 
of the United States of Indonesia, Ac 
cording to Javanese custom, he uses no 
first name, although he is sometimes re 
ferred to as “Achmed” Soekarno. He 
was born in Surabaya, on the eastern 
tip of Java. He received a degree in civil 
engineering from the Technical Institute 
of Bandung. Exiled by the Dutch for 
nationalist agitation, he was permitted 
to return during the Japanese occupa 
tion in 1942. At the end of World War 
II he headed the nationalist movement 
which led to Indonesia’s independence 


JOSEPH STALIN (born 1879) is Pre- 
mier and Generalissimo of the Soviet 
Union. He is also head of the Commu 
nist party and as such is the dictator of 
Russia. His real name is Dzhugasbwili 
He was born in Gori, a small town in 
Georgia, the son of a shoemaker. His 
ambition to become a priest was thwart 
ed when he was expelled from the sem 
as a dangerous agitator. Stalin 
became a Bolshevik (Communist) in 
1903. All told he spent 20 years in un 
derground revolutionary work, was re 
peatedly exiled to Siberia. He always 
managed to escape. After the death of 
Lenin (founder of the Soviet govern 
ment) in 1924 Stalin rose to power by 
purging all opposition 


inary 


JOSIP TITO (born 1890) is officially 
Premier but actually dictator of Yugo 
slavia. His real name is Josip Broz. He 
was born near Zagreb, the son of a poor 
Croatian blacksmith. Conscripted into 
the Austrian army during World War |! 
he deserted to the Russians. Later he 
became an agent for the Communist In 
ternational. Tito returned to Yugoslavia 
during World War II to organize the 
Partisans. At Russia's insistence the 
Allies recognized him as head of the 
Yugoslav government. He set up a Com 
munist regime in Yugoslavia, but since 
1948 has taken an independent stand 
and refuses to bow to Moscow's dicta 
hon 





World War I! and Postwar Declarations You Should Know 


Ten Years That 


1. Seeking Global Cooperation 


© On September |, 1939, Nazi Germany 
ander Adolf Hitler Poland. 
Within two days Britain and France de- 
elared war on Germany, and World War 
Il had begun. The United States did not 


enter the war ontil after Japan attacked 


invaded 


more than two vears later 


Pearl Harbor 
But as the war 


progressed, the United 


States was sympathy and un 
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abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained ff 
air armaments continue to 


thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physi- 
land, sea, or 
be employed by nations which threaten 


( | igg@ression against any neighbor 


invwhere in the world 
w may threaten, aggression outside of 

The Atlantic Charter their they believe, pending 
August 14 d41 the establishment of a wider and per- 

of general security, that 
nations 1s 


frontiers 
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Declaration by United Nations 
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n as the being 
ovel 

enemies is essential to defend life 
independence, and religious 

mm, and to preserve human rights 

ustice in their own lands as well as 


ther lands, and that they are 


now 
mmon struggle against 
| brutal forces seeking to sub 


DECLARE 


the world 
Each Government pledges itself 
military o1 


its full resources 
iwainst those members of the 


Pact [Germany, Italy 


ith which such Gov 


Japan 


herents w 


ent pledges itsell 
Government 


to make 
e with the 


Preamble to U. N. Charter 
June 26 1945 


Of The 
| 


United 


eeding generations from 
war, which twice in our 
untold sorrow to 


land 
dom tro lifeti I brought 
SEVENTH sucl ( hould [ unkind and 
ible all men to traverse the hi to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
weans without human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal 


rights of men and women and of na 


ves in free 


and 
EIGHTH 


f the world 


all of the 


listic as well 


they bel 


nations 


as <6 1s0ns come t t large and small and 





to establish conditions under which 
pect for the obligations 
treaties and other sources 


| law can be maintained, 


und bet 


freedom 


progres 
progress 


larg 


eT 


' 
ance 


f pri 
~ prin 


of methods 


” used, save 


rhe hinery 


rOTTIIC ind 


e To North Korean at- 
Korea. t nited 


Nations Security Council (on June 
’ 


meet the 


tack on South the 


5. 1950) called for an immediate 


cease-fire and withdrawal by North 


| that the 


Korea constitutes a breach of the 
mmediate cessation of hostilities, and 
uthorities of North Korea to withdraw 
he thirty-eighth parallel, and 
rt of the 


Korea have neither ceased hostilities 


+} 


wth 


ned torces to the thirty-eighth parallel and that 


ire juired to restore international peace ind 


n 


id ettective 


Members 


otf Kore 


inter 


Resolution of July 7, 1950 


npt and vigorous support which governments and 


\ 
1 Nations have 


he Re public 


to restore im 


ibers of the 


of assistance for the Republic of Korea 
it all Members providing military forces and other 


int to the 
ind other 
United States 


4. Re juests the | S 


Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces con 
currently with the flags of the various nations participating. . . . 


Resolution of June 27, 1950 


umed attack upon the Republic of Korea 


oft the 


ational 


ernational peace 
United Nations have transmitted to the 
iforesaid Security 
issistance available to a unified command under 


to designate the commander of such forces; 
5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United 


Have Resolved To Combine Our Efforts 
To Accomplish These Aims. 


Accordingly, our respective govern- 
ments, through representatives assem- 
bled in the City of San Francisco, who 
have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have 
igreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish 
in infernational organization t ve 
known as the United Nations 


il. “Big Three’’ Cooperation 


e From August 23, 1939, to June 22, 
1941, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
were allied ander a treaty of friend- 
ship, leaving Hitler free to throw his 
military foree upon Western Europe. 
Bat on June 22, 1941, Hitler without 
Russia. Thus the 


warning turned on 


Korean forces. Later the Council 
authorized armed “police action™ 
against the first 
time such a drastic step had been 


N."s 


aggressors—the 


taken in U. five-year history. 


+ +. oes 


pe we 


tortn 
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United Nations 


Republic of Korea to the United 
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United Nations 


necessar\ 
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| peace ind security in e area 


+... 


en to its Resolutions of 25 and 27 


Korea in defending itself against 


ind security in the 
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Council resolutions makes 
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Soviet Union became an ally of Britain 
(and later, the U. S.) in the fight against 
Hitler. Here began the cooperation of 
the Big Three (U. S., Britain, and Rus- 
sia), an alliance which lasted through- 
out the war, but which was later to fall 
apart in the “cold war.” 

The Big Three heads of state met to- 
gether in Teheran, the capital of Iran, 
from November 28 to December 1, 1943. 
Oat of this meeting came agreements on 
the joint prosecution of the war. During 
the war President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met frequently. But 
they met only once more with General- 
February, 1945, at 
Crimean peninenla of 


Stalin — in 
the 


Later, 


issttma 
Yalta 
Rusia). after President 
velt's the 

surrender, President Traman met with 
Stalin and the new British Prime Min- 
Attlee, at Potsdam, near 


(in 
Roose- 
after German 


death and 


ister, Clement 


Berlin. 


The Yalta Conference 
February 4-11, 1945 

Big Three igreed 

destroy German 


Nazism 
it Germany will never again be able 


Ceermany lo 


litarism and and to ensure 
to disturb the peace of the world.” 
On Poland 
{ Poland to 
land to receive territory from Germany 
On Yugoslavia—Formation of a new 
government headed by Marshal Tito 


ind including members of the last pre 


Giving eastern two fifths 


Russia; in exchange Po 


war Yugoslav parliament 

On Liberated Europe—“The estab 
lishment of order in Europe must 
be achieved by processes which will 
‘nable the liberated peoples to destro. 
the last vestiges of Nazism and fascis: 
and to create democratic institutions o! 
their own choice.” 

The Big Three also agreed to call the 
first meeting of the United Nations in 
Suan Francisco on April 25, 1945 

The Potsdam Conference 
July 17 2, 1945) 

The Big Three agreed to establish a 
Council of Foreign Ministers to draft 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul 
Hungary, Finland, and Germany 
Thé conference reaffirmed the Yalta 
that would be 
prevent 


August 


varia 
leclaration 
tuken to Germany eve! 
threatening the peace of the 
A plan was set forth for govern 
There was to be 


measures 
from 
igain 

wid 
ng postwar Germany 
10 central German government for the 
present; but local self-government and 
tree elections were to be restored. 

An agreement in principle 
reached by the Big Three on repara 
tions (payments for war damage) to be 
paid by Germany. 

Other decisions dealt with punish 
ment of war criminals and the recogni 
tion of temporary governments in 
Austria and Poland. 

More documents on next page) 


was 
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11. U.S. and Latin Americ 


e the | i ‘ id 
It, ciel 
in Lat 
the 2! 
wae etre 


gota, Gole 


Bogota Hemisphere Pact 


The Marshall Plan 


i+ 


IV. U.S. and Europe 
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The Truman Doctrine 


vision 

signers 
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ey may 


ins and t 


any manne 


poses 


chnical assist 


ers of the 
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beng 


V. U.S. and the World 


An American program to aid the vast 
underdeveloped areas of the world was 
set forth by President Truman in 1949 
This Point Four program, global in size 
marks a new high point in America’s 


ever-broadening part in world affairs 


The Point Four Program 


cy 


ov 


c lp 
ugh thet wi 
food, more 
housin | 


he 


t ten 


» lig tl 
essence ol 
betore 
ruman in his In 
January 20, 1949 
a four-point 
¥ intatl 


ne 


t prot 

u pi 

i bold new pro 
enents tf ou 
ind t ly " 
maustria TOR 


improvement and 

ict eloped areas 
Nations General Assen 
1949 session unanimously 
| support to the program 
1950, President Truman 


authorizing the expendi 
ft $35,000,000 for the first year of 





A 1950 Dictionary of Political, Economic, and Legal Terms 


What’s the Good Word? 


dministration—The Executive Branch 
A ff the Government, the President, 
his Cabinet ind close advisers 
affidavit—Writter 
wr 


made eT OTe in 


leclaration under 
authorized of- 


for 


it} 


ficial 4 swor' statement used 
legal purposes 
The list items to be 


agenda dis 


cussed 


ing 


aggression—An 


and acted upon at a meet- 


unpt »voked attack by 


che armed forces of one country on 
nother 
allocation In wartime emergencies, 
Government control and distribution 
rials to be sure they will 
the 
il wav of life which 


all forms of 


Tl ite 
( most good for war effort 
anarchism—A politi 
favors the abolition of 
government 
arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
both sides having previously agreed 
to a cept the decision 
between two 


armistice—An agreement 


warring sides to stop fighting for at 


! 
east 


a temporary period while final 
peace terms are worked out 
asylum, right of —Granting of protection 
shelter by a 
gner who is 
persecution in his 
Australian ballot—A 
used in democratic countries adopt 
Australia. It is a printed 
ill candidates in an 


government to a 
fleeing political 

own land 

ballot 


and 


fore 
commonly 
ed trom 


ballot 


election 


listing 


autonomy—Self-government; a govern- 


own affairs 


ail—Money or property required tem- 
R porarily by a court to insure that a 
person ap- 
yurt at an appointed 


s contro! of its 


accused of 
the 


time. If the person does not return, 


a crime will 


r 
pe ar in 


he loses the bail he has ptt up 

balance of An interplay of 
forces in international px litics where- 
by a third nation 
with the weaker of two 
tions or groups in order to prevent 
the stronger power from obtaining 
complete domination 

balance of trade 
a country’s exports and imports. The 
balance is “favorable” if exports ex- 
ceed imports, “unfavorable” if the re- 
verse is truce 


p« ywer 


: 
forms an alliance 


opposing na- 


A compar ison between 


bilateral — Two-sided: two 


groups. 
bill—A proposal being considered by a 
legislative body. 
bipartisan—Approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 


involving 


of two political parties—especially 
U. S. bipartisan foreign policy 

bloc—1. A group of legislators (not nec 
essarily of the same party) 
together to achieve a common goal; 
for example, the farm bloc of Con 
gressmen from rural areas. 2. A com 
bination of states pursuing the same 
policy, for example the Soviet bloc 
(Russia and her neighbors.) 

bourgeoisie—A French term for middle 
class, used in English to mean prop 
erty owners, small businessmen, shop- 
keepers, as distinguished from the 
proletariat (see page 31). 


working 


Australian ballot dollar area 

boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or na 
tion, carried out by another group to 
force changes in a policy it disap- 
proves. 

budget An estimate of expected ex- 
penses and income over a given pe 
riod of time. 

bureaucracy—A term, usually 
applied to government bureaus and 


critical 


their officials, and particularly to “red 
tape” and complicated procedures 
by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a fovislative body due to 
the death or resignation of a member. 


C Tew The city in which the seat 

of government is located. 2. Wealth 
saved from income and used in the 
production of goods and services 

capitalism—See pages 10-11 

center—A term applied to the middle- 
of-the-road political parties, as dis- 
tinguished from left and right (see 
pages 80 and 31). 


charter—In a broad sense, constitution 
or fundamental law, for example, the 
Charter of the United Nations; also, 
a license to do something 
civil law—Branch of law dealing with 
legal disputes between persons. 
civil rights—Rights granted to the indi- 
vidual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 
closed shop—A plant in which only union 
members may be employed 
coalition—A temporary combination or 
alliance of political parties for the 
purpose of electing candidates, form 
ing a united government, or passing 
or defeating certain legislation, 
collective bargaining—Negotiations _re- 
garding wages and conditions of em 
ployment carried on between an em- 
plover and his workers organized as a 
union ) 
Communist 


group (i. e., 
Cominform Information 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several European countries to su 
pervise Communist activities in those 
countries, 
common law—Legal system of Britain, 
most of the United States, and other 
English-speaking countries, based on 
custom and long-standing practice. It 
is distinguished from statutory lau 
(which is established by legislation) 
and equity (see page 30). 
communism—See pages 10-11. 
compact—Treaty or alliance between na 
tions or pledges 
among a group. Interstate compact 
Agreement between U. S. states re 
quiring approval by Congress 
concession—A right or privilege (usu 
ally economic) which is granted by a 
government or group 


solemn personal 


conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person. 

confidence, vote ofA vote of approval 
by a legislature of a policy of a 
cabinet. Vote of no confidence—Dis- 
approval by a majority in a legislature 
of a policy of a cabinet. In countries 
under a parliamentary system (see 
page 31), vote of no confidence re- 
sults in the resighation of a cabinet 
and election of a new parliament 

conservative—A person generally op- 
posed ‘to political or social change, 





comstituent 


’ 


riminal law 


currency 
ustors 


de jure 


plair nf 
democ racy 
devaluation 


tort 


‘ 


displaced pe 
who i 


draft 
r 
HH 


dominion 


draft 


dynasty 


embargo \ 


rsor 


envoy—A diplomatic 
any rank 


equity Ls 


ascism — Set | 
tavorite son 


fellow traveler 
{ " 
ber 
felony 
able b 
misdemeanor 
filibuster— Prolonged talk 


foreign exchange—The 


’ yf 


' ’ 


free enterprise— See 
tree port \ clist 


4 nocide 


H ibeas corpus, writ 


¥ ology 


incumbent 


indictment 


logroliing plank 


tria voted by a grand jury 
initiative—A procedure by which a law 
i petition signed 
i certain + ot voters in a 
wr city 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
g a person or group to re 
mm doing an act which might 
injure another person s rights 
interstate commerce—Commerce among 
e various states in the U. S. Under 
Constitution, Congress has the 
regulate interstate com 
includes transportation 
ion, and production and 
ls between states 
zed list #~ stock 
g s which a manufac 


tailer has on hand for im 


unta—Non-ele 1 small group, usu 

J ‘ nilitarvy, wh ile a country 

jurisdictional dispute—A dispute among 
bor unions for the 


vorkers in a given 


ns sworn to ren 

n a question put be 

rand jury—Jury of vary 

hich determines whether 

| it it is sufficient 

t gy a person or persons to trial 
lrial, petty or petit jury—Jury, usu 
f 12 persor vho decide guilt 
vurt trial. “Hung” 

cannot igre 

e jury is “hung 
he retried | 


ilso called tales 


) lib rals ra li 


r 

mmunists. The 
} 

I uropean parila 

ervative tradi 


its on 


libel 


ypment of the indi 
tavors gradual prog 


nr person lobbyist 


le gisl ators to ac 





complish the passage or defeat of 
legislation. 

logrolling—The process by which legis- 
lators exchafige support and votes 
with others for bills in which they 
have special interests. 

lynching—Killing by mob action. Often 
the victim is merely suspected of 


crime or has not vet had a trial. 


than half of the 

number of persons entitled to vote 
on a given question, regardless of the 
number in attendance or voting. 
Simple majority—More than half of 
those present and voting. 

market—A place or situation where 
goods are beught and sold. Buyers’ 
market—The conditions which exist 
when goods are abundant and prices 
are falling, thus giving buyer advan- 
tage. Sellers’ market—The conditions 
which exist when goods are scarce 
and prices are rising, giving seller 
advantage. 

mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby an outside person sug- 
gests a form of settlement which the 
disputants do not have to accept. 

minimum wage—A wage established by 
law as the lowest which an emplover 
may legally pay employees in speci- 


ajority— More than one half. Absolute 
majority— More 


fied industries 
misdemeanor—A minor crime, less seri- 
ous than a felony (see page 30). 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. Con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy— 
Power of king is checked by a con- 
stitution and usually by an elected 
Absolute monarchy—King 
restrictions on his 


legislature 

rules without 
power 

monopoly—Exclusive control of supply 
(and often price) of a commodity or 
service by one company or a small 


group of companies. 


ational debt— Amount of money owed 
by a government, represented main- 
interest to 
Also called 


ly by bonds which pay 
people who own them 
public debt 

national income—The total earnings of 
all individuals and corporations of a 
nation 

nationalism— | 
dom and independence. 2. In 
other sense, intense national feelings, 
often accompanied by hostile feelings 
toward neighboring countries. 

nationalization—The transfer of prop- 
or productive enter- 

private ownership to 


Desire for national free- 
an- 


erty services 


prises from 
government ownership 

nonpartisan—1. Not supporting any po- 
litical party. 2. Above and free from 
interests of a political party. 


pen shop—A plant where both union 
and non-union workers may be em- 


pl ”v ed 


ordinance—A law passed by « local 


(usually, city) legislative body. 


act—An agreement between two or 
more groups or governments. 

parity—Used particularly with respect 
to Government price supports for 
agricultural sooliaahd, On certain 
crops a farmer is guaranteed a parity 
price, giving him a fixed percentage 
of the purchasing power farmers had 
in 1939-48. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible for its actions to the 
legislative branch (i. e., to a parlia- 
ment). The cabinet can remain in 
office if it has support of a majority 
of the legislature. Originally devel- 
oped in Britain. 

party—A Froup of voters organized for 
political purposes, usually to elect 
candidates or support certain legisla- 
tive measures. 

“party line”—Used usually in connection 
with the Communist party, it means 

licy laid down by the Communist 

a in Russia as instructions to 
Communists and_~ their followers 
everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used as 
a term in statistics to indicate the re 
lation of general figures to individ- 
uals, as, the per capita U. S. national 
debt is about $1,700. 


) 


satellite 


rider 


perjury—Deliberately false statement 
made under oath, punishable as a 
crime. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice (see defend- 
ant). 

plank—A section or pow ag in the plat- 
form of a political party. 

platform—A statement of — or 
policies adopted by a political party 
as a basis for its appeal to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide an 
important issue. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of an international confer- 
ence, as distinguished from commit- 
tee meetings of the same body. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, the top 
policy-forming body of the Russian 


Communist organization. 


poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

principality—Small state or country 
ruled by a prince or some royal per- 
son of less authority than a king. 

procedural matters—Routine matters; 
matters dealing with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting (especially in 
United Nations councils). 

proletariat—The working class. 

protocol—1. Diplomatic etiquette (prop- 
er forms of address, rank of officials, 
etc.). 2. Preliminary agreement be- 
tween governments. 

public debt—See national debt. 

pup government — A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other, more powerful, state. 

purge—As applied to Russia, cleaning 
out of disloyal members of a party; 
in the U, S., attempts by a political 
party to defeat in an election one or 
more of its members who disagree 
strongly with party policy. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
0 quired to be present in a group be- 


fore business may be transact 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 

w treme and immediate changes. 

ratification—Final approval by a head of 
state or a legislature of an interna- 
tional agreement already worked out. 

reapporti t—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of 
the 435 seats among the 48 states. 

recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 

reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff reductions. 

referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters the draft of a proposed 
law, constitution, or constitutional 
amendment. 

regent—A person or group (regents) rul- 
ing temporarily in place of a king, 
because the king is under age, ab- 
sent, ill, or otherwise unfit to carry 
out his duties. 

reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
defeated nation for its damage in war 
to the property of other nations. 

republic—A governfnent in which the 
supreme power is vested in«the peo- 
ple who elect representatives to gov- 
ern them. 

rider—A separate and unrelated contro- 
versial measure attached to a Con- 

ressional bill in order to compel the 

Rreaidont to accept the bill with its 
rider or do without the bill. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—A term used loosely to designate 
conservatives; see left. 
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What's the Good Word? 
(Concluded) 


anction—A penalty (such as using 
military force or refusing to buy or 
sell goods) imposed by several coun- 
tries to prevent or stop aggression by 
another country 

satellite—A small nation wholly 
nated by a larger power 

secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods going to or coming from a 
plant where workers are on strike 
also similar practices which attempt 
to spread the effects of a strike. 

secretariat—The permanent staff which 
directs day-to-day operations of an 


domi 


organization 

signatory—A country 
ment or treaty 

socialism—See pages 10-11 

social security—A U.S. Government sys 
tem for providing money against loss 
of income due to the death of a fam 
ily provider, illness old 
age and unemployment. Also applies 
to pensions and other benefits pro- 
vided by private corporations. 

sovereignty—The supreme and indepen- 
dent governmental authority pos 
sessed by a state 

state—An independent government. In 
the U. S., one of the 48 units of the 
Federal Union. 


signing a docu- 


accidents, 


statism—Tendency by the state to ex- 
pand its functions and control in the 
economic and other fields. 

statute—A law which has been put in 
effect. A bill passed by Congress be- 
comes a statute when signed by the 
President. 

sterling area—Britain and the group of 
countries whose currencies are closely 
related in value to the British pound. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons to aid in the 
establishment or operation of a ser- 
vice considered to be of benefit to the 
public at large, such as building car- 
go ships or carrying air mail; pay- 
ments such as farm price supports 

substantive matters—Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished from 
procedural or routine matters 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote 


ariff—The rates of taxes on goods im- 
ported into a country 
totalitarianism—See pages 10-11] 
treaty—A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 
trust—A combination of corporations 
organized to control the price of some 
commodity or service, outlawed in 
the U. S. 
trusteeship system—See pages 15-16. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 


in an international If not 
met, the next llega is war. 

underground—I political groups 
which operate secretly, working 
against the government in power. 

union shop—A plant in which all work- 
ers must g to the union; non- 
union workers may be employed only 
if they join the union. 


erdict—Decision of a jury based upon 

Vir. facts set before it. 

veto—1. Action by a chief executive of 
disapproving legislation passed by a 
legislative body. 2. The power grant- 
ed by the United Nations Charter to 
each of the five nent members 
of the Security neil to block ae- 


tion on substantive measures. 


arrant—Order issued by a court au- 
thorizing an official to make an ar- 
rest or search a house. 

welfare state-A government which 
ceases to rely on the individual and 
takes general responsibility in provid- 
ing for economic security, health, and 
general well-being of its citizens. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important national or interna- 
tional problem. May also be called a 
blue paper, yellow paper, etc., de- 
pending on color of paper used. Such 
reports are intended for general in- 
formation. 
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